
























THE 
ECLECTIC REVIEW, 


For DECEMBER, 1824. 


Art. I. Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time : with the sup- 
pressed Passages of the First Volume, and Notes by the Earls of 
Dartmouth and Hardwicke, and Speaker Onslow, hitherto unpub- 
lished. To which are added, the cursory Remarks of Swift, and 
other Observations. 6 vols. Svo. pp. xxxii. 2942, Price 2l. 5s. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 


i ISHOP Burnet’s History of his Own Time is not a work 

which we can be expected to review; but, as the present 
edition of it is much enlarged by the additions described in the 
title, we have thought proper to give some account of them, 
that we may not be charged with overlooking a publication 
which has more important claims to our attention than many 
other works which come under our notice. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press, having signified their 
intention to reprint Burnet’s History, received from the Bishop 
of Oxford, a copy of the work into which he had transcribed 
the marginal notes written by his ancestor the first Earl of 
Dartmouth. The offer of this copy was gratefully accepted, 
and the notes were ordered to be printed with the text. Soon 
after the acquisition of these notes, the delegates were favoured 
by the Earl of Onslow with a copy of Burnet’s work which 
formerly belonged to Speaker Onslow, and in which he had 
written numerous observations on the history. Besides these 
remarks, the Onslow copy contains notes on Burnet’s Histor 
by the second Earl of Hardwicke, Son of the Chancellor, 
written by himself in his copy of Burnet, and thence tran- 
scribed, with the Earl’s permission, into the Onslow copy by 
George Earl of Onslow, the Son of the Speaker. The sup- 
pressed passages of the first volume were also communicated 
to the Earl of Onslow by Lord Hardwicke, and are inserted in 
the Onslow copy, as are also the notes in red ink of Dean 
Swift, taken from his own copy of the Ilistory, which had 
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come into the possession of the first Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and afterwards into that of Henry James Brooke, Esq. F.RS, 
It has since perished by fire. Of these several sets of notes 
only a few had been communicated to the public. Sir John 
Delsiingte, in his Memoirs, and Mr. Rose, in his Observations 
on Fox’s History, have published seven or eight only of the 
Dartmouth notes; and twenty of the Onslow collection were 
inserted in the twenty-seventh Volume of the European Maga. 
zine, in which work more than the half of Swift’s remarks 
have also been printed. These remarks, we may add, were in- 
serted by Dr. Barrett in his Essay on the Life of Swift, and 
they have, we believe, appeared also in some other publi- 
cations. 

Bishop Burnet died in 1715, having finished his History of 
the reigns of Charles II. and James iL about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, that of William and the former part of 
Queen Anne’s reign in 1710, and the continuation of the work 
in 1713, only two years before his death. The first volume 
of the work was published, in folio, in 1723, and the second 
in 1734. In his preface, the Bishop states, that he had shewed 
his history to several of his friends; and in a note to this 
passage, Lord Dartmouth relates, that he was offered the 
verusal of it, which he declined, knowing that he had granted 
it to several others, and that he might avoid the imputation 
of unfair proceeding if. any part of it had been surreptitiously 
published Soon after the publication of the history, sus- 
picions were entertained, that many passages of the original 
work were omitted by the Editors; and even positive tes- 
timony was adduced, in confirmation of the exclusion, In 
1795, the person who communicated the Notes of Onslow and 
the remarks of Swift to the European Magazine, furnished 
twelve passages, which, among numerous others, had_ been 
omitted by the Editors of the first volume, and which he had 
probably copied from either the Onslow or the Hardwicke copy 
of Burnet. The Editors of the History had promised to 
deposit the copy from which they printed in some public 
library ; and in the preface to the second volume, a paragraph, 
to which the signature of the Bishop’s youngest son appeared, 
announced, that the original manuscript of both volumes would 
be deposited in the Cotton hbrary. The Cotton library was 
transferred to the British Museum; and as the fire which 
destroyed so many of the Cottonian MSS. happened in 1731, 
four years before the promise was publicly declared of depo 
siting there the manuscript of Burnet, it could not be injured 
by that destructive accident. The Editors of the present 


edition had recourse to the British Museum for the purpose of 
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discovering the MS. of Burnet; but it did not appear, after the 
most accurate examiation, that it had ever been deposited in 
the library. The Editors, therefore, very naturally infer, that 
the same reasons which induced the original Editors of Burmet 
to suppress passages of the work, determined them alse to 
relinquish their purpose of placing the MS. in an accessible 
library. The omission of the passages was contrary to the 
Author’s express injunctions in his last will, and was therefore 
wrong. The Oxford Editors impute this proceeding, not to the 
political prejudices of the former Editors, but to the desire 
which they felt of abating the displeasure which they knew 
must be excited against their father, m the friends or relations 
of those who suffered by the severity of his censure. On ex- 
amining the suppressed passages as restored in the volumes 
before us, we are inclined, in some instances, to entertain an 
opinion different from that which the present Editors avow, as 
the reasons which they suggest do not seem to us sufficient to 
account for the omission of many passages. Nota few of the 
omissions, we should ascribe to Burnet himself. The original 
Editors are represented, in the preface to the present edition, 
as having consulted their own feelings in the omission of 
several traits in the character given by Burnet of his uncle 
Warristoun. Inthe History, (Vol. 1. p. 48.) Warristoun is said to 
have ‘looked on the covenant as the setting Christ on his 
‘throne, and so was out of measure zealous in it; [and he 
‘had an unrelenting severity of temper against all that op- 
‘ posed it.”] The latter part of this sentence included between 
brackets, is a restored passage; but it would seem question- 
able whether the original Editors had omitted it from family 
feeling, since we find in Burnet’s life, written by his son, who 
was one of the Editors, the following passage, not more favour- 
able to Warristoun than the preceding. ‘ He (Lord War- 
‘ristoun) was so zealous in the interests of his party, that 
‘neither friendship nor alliance could dispose him to shew 
‘ favour to those who refused the solemn league and covenant.’ 
(Vol. VI. p. 235.) Now, if the original Editors had removed 
from the text which they were carrying through the press, the 
passage which describes Warristoun as’ unrelénting in his 
severity of temper against such persons as opposed the solemn 
league and covenant, it is not probable, that they would, in 
the life of the Bishop, have represented Warristoun as so 
determined and zealous in the interests of his party, as to have 
resisted all influence of friendship and connexion that might 
have disposed him to shew favour to the opponents of the 
solemn league and covenant. There are other instances, which 
might be adduced, wherein it appears to be equally question- 
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able, whether the suppression is chargeable on the Editors, 
At the same time, we cannot doubt that the manner in which 
the omissions are accounted for in the preface to this new 
edition, is, in most cases, the true one. Many individuals 
were living at the date of the publication of Burnet’s History, 
to whom the freedom of his writing could not but be offensive, 
as he was little solicitous to withhold such: remarks as 
their conduct seemed to him to justify ; and of others against 
whom his animadversions were pointed, there were numerous 
survivors and connexions whom the Editors might. not wish.to 
provoke. But to what extent their omissions went, and. in 
what measure they fulfilled, or disregarded, the injunctions of 
the Bishop’s will, it is impossible to determine, The only 
means of settling that question, would be, the comparing of 
the original manuscript with the printed copies; but that 
measure is now impracticable, the loss of the manuscript being 
more than doubtful. Among the restored passages, one of the 
most important is a paragraph containing the character of 
Charles the First, which we shall transcribe. 

‘ [And this I owe to truth to say, that by many indications, that lay 
before me in those letters, (letters of Charles to the Duke of Hamilton,) 
I could not admire either the judgement, the understanding, or the 
temper of that unfortunate prince. He had little regard to law, and 
seemed to think he was not bound to observe promises or concessions, 
that were extorted from him by the necessity of his affairs. He had 
little tenderness in his nature; and probably his government would 
have been severe, if le had got the better in the war: his ministers 
had a hard time under him. He loved violent counsels, but’ cot 
ducted them so ill, that they saw they must all perish under him. 
Those who observed this, and advised him to make up matters with 
his parliament by concessions, rather than venture on a war, were 
hated by him, even when the extremities to which he was driven 
made him follow their advices, though generally too late, and with 
so ill a grace, that he lost the merit of his concessions in the awk 
way of granting them. This was truly Duke Hamilton’s fate, who, 
in the ara of the troubles, went in warmly enough into 
acceptable counsels ; but when he saw how or 1d the king was in 
his conduct, he was ever after that against the king’s venturing 00 
a war, which he always believed would be fatal to him in the con- 
clusion.]’ Vol. I. p. 517. 


In the preface to the present edition of Burnet, the pre 
ceding passage is particularly noticed as ‘ containing a severe 
* attack on the character of King Charles [., chiefly founded 
‘on that prince’s letters to the first Duke of Hamilton, and 02 
‘ Bishop et acquaintance with the Hamilton papers; 
and the Editors have taken some pats to invalidate the autho 
rities on which the character of Charles the First is given ® 
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the restored passage. It is, however, only necessary to com- 
pare with that paragraph other passages in Burnet, to be con- 
vinced of its perfect consistency with the representations 
which the printed volumes of the History have uniformly ex- 
hibited of the principles and conduct of that arbitrary sove- 
reign. ‘ To the king’s own temper, the sequel of all his mis- 
‘fortunes was owing.’—‘ His reign, both in peace and war, was 
‘a continual sertes of errors: so that it does not appear that 
‘he had a true judgement of things. He was out of measure 
‘set on following is hamour.’—* He had too high a notion of 
‘ the regal power, and thought that every opposition to it was 
‘ rebellion.’—* He loved high and rough methods, but had 
‘neither the skill to conduct them, nor the height of genius to 
‘manage them. He hated all that offered prudent and mo- 
‘derate counsels: he thought it flowed from a meanness of 
pi and a care to nes themselves by sacrificing his au- 
‘thority, or from republican principles: and even when he saw 
‘it necessary to follow such advices, yet, he hated those that 
‘gave them.’—‘ But if he had not waite great concessions, he 
‘had sunk without being able to make a struggle for it.’—*‘ The 
‘truth was, the king did not come into those concessions 
‘seasonably, nor with a good grace: all appeared to be ex- 
‘torted from him*.’ 
Now the amount of the several particulars which we have 
brought together, and which are all to be found, at no great 
distance from each other, in the printed copies of Burnet, is so 
perfectly in agreement with the above character of Charles I., 
that the most critical examiner would be puzzled to set down 
the dillerence between them; and therefore, no severe attack on 
the character of King Charles I. is chargeable on Burnet, from 
the evidence of the restored ray a which has not nw 
existed in and been supported by the printed copies of the 
History. Burnet, however, is not invulnerable in respect to 
the consistency of his representations of the king’s character. 
There is a note subjoined to the passage (p. 517 of the present 
edition) which we have extracted, containing a reference, b 
Speaker Onslow, to Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, in which occur the following words :—* Having proposed 
‘to myself nothing more in this whole work, than to let the 
‘world see the great piety and strictness of conscience that 
‘blessed prince carried x few with him in all his affairs.’ 
These expressions but ill accord with the preceding strictures, 
which are still more strongly in opposition to the sentiments 
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* See Burnet’s History, pp. 51, 53, and 81. of this Edition. 
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delivered by the Bishop in “ The Roval Martyr lamented ; . 


“ sermon preached at the Savoy, 30th Jan. 1474,” in which he 
speaks of the ‘ endless virtues’ of that ‘ murdered prince,’ and 
offers ‘ divers passages drawn out of papers under his own 
‘royal pen, that will give some characters of his great soul,’ 
This sermon is included in the catalogue of the Bishop’s wotks, 
in the edition before us, but is not noticed in the Onslow An- 
notations. It would have amply supplied the Arnotator with 
materials of censure and reproach, as would some other ‘parts of 
Burnet’s works, which shew that he was not always ‘so indlis- 
posed towards arbitrary principles of government, as he appears 
to have become after he had accepted of place from a revolu- 
tionary Sovereign. When he published his ‘* Royal Martyr 
“ lamented,” in 1675, and his * Memoirs of the Hamiltons.” 
in 1676, he could not foresee the events of 1688, which for 
ever abolished the doctrines of the ‘ passive obedience and 
‘ non-resistance’ school in which he had been educated. In 
the monitory paragraphs which form the conclusion of the 
Bishop’s work, there is a passage to which, in this edition, is 
appended the following note. He is complaining of the supe- 
riot classes of society, as being formed, by ‘the eduwation 
which they receive in the Universities, ‘ to love arbitrary 90. 
‘ vernment, and to become slaves to absolute monarchy,’ 


‘ To what did this instructor form his disciples, when he asserted, 
that the words of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, Chap. Xiii., 
‘‘ being designed by the Holy Ghost to be a part of the rule of all 
‘«« Christians, do prove, that whoever hath the supreme power is to be 
“ submitted to, and never resisted ??’—Burnet’s Vindication of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 41.—See also his Royal Martyr, p. 22. 


If Burnet’s later principles and practice were better than his 
early opinions, his 1s not a solitary example of such a change; 
‘ind we may be glad, if the folly of demanding submission to 
the sole authority of rulers who exercise a capricious and 
oppressive despotism, destructive to the liberties and happiness 
ot mankind, has been so manifest, as to work out its own eor 
rection. 

Burnet’s History of his Own Time has long maintained its 
place vrmong the most important works which relate to the 
affairs of this country. It includes a survey of the events 
which preceded the Author’s entrance upon public life, com- 


mencing with the accession of the Stuarts to the crown of 


Zn¢land ; and is carried down to the year preceding the death 
of Queen Anne. Copious both in narration and remark, tts 
one of the original sources from which subsequent writers © 
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history must derive their knowledge of the facts which they 
nae | and of the persons whose characters they delineate. 
The credit, therefore, to which it is entitled, is a point which 
every reader who values correct information must be anxious 
to have determined. What then is the authority which the 
work may justly challenge? Is Burnet to be trusted as an 
historian on whose veracity we may depend? No writer has 
been opposed with more pertinacity of zeal, nor have an 
memoirs been more frequently charged with being unfair int 
erroneous than his. His 1B | has been criticised with un- 
sparing severity, and the wish to detect in his accounts such 
misrepresentations as might support the charge of wilful devia- 
tion from truth, has not always been successfully attempted to 
be concealed. The eagerness of one reviewer of Burnet’s 
History to destroy its authority, may be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of some of our readers; and they who remember the 
manner in which the “ Observations” of Mr. Rose, were ex- 
amined and exposed by Serjeant Heywood, in his Vindication 
of Fox’s Historical Work, cannot have forgotten how effectu- 
ally the authority of Burnet was supported against a host of 
presumptive arguments, the materials for which had been 
hunted out with the utmost industry of research, and put to- 
gether with so much art as apparently to force the conclusion 
which the writer wished to establish. Other instances have 
occurred, in which the truth of Burnet’s narration has been 
confirmed by the production of evidence which was inacces- 
sible to his earliest examiners ; and facts which rested on his 
sole authority, have been established by other and independent 
testimony. 

We see, then, no reason for withholding from Burnet the 
credit due to a writer of memoirs and annals, whose design was 
more extensive than to describe only the transactions in which 
he was personally concerned. In some cases, his errors have 
been successfully detected ; but a supposed refutation of his 
opinions has often, with little propriety, been held out as a de- 
monstration of his forgetfulness of truth. He appears to have 
been inquisitive, and not always discreet in his inquiries, nor 
always judicious in the selection of the information which his 
inquiries procured him. But his penetration, if not so profound 
asalways to conduct him to the knowledge which would have 
abled him to reach the excellence of a namie aay historian, 
Was not so superficial as some of his adversaries have repre- 
sented. To what extent he had charged his sung with the 
information which he had obtained, and what were the precau- 
tions which he used to secure the fidelity of his rece“lections, 
we are unable to ascertain; but, with the greatest ptention to 
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such varied and extensive materials as were requisite in the 
composition of his History, and which had been accumulating 
for many years, the avoidance of error was not in every instance 
practicable. His prejudices might sometimes mislead him, if 
not in the substantial parts of his relation, vet, in respect to the 
minuter details which his accounts comprise. But, whatever 
might have been the strength and influence of his party bias, 
there is unquestionable evidence, that he was uncontrolled by 
such a principle in some of the most important of his state. 
ments. No reader of his work can go through the accounts 
which he has given of the discoveries of Oates and the Popish 
plot, without the conviction of his probity, nor finish his peru- 
sal of them without admiring the dignified character of his re- 
flections. He could both censure lis friends, where censure 
was incurred by them; and bestow commendation where it 
was deserved, upon his opponents and others, for whom he 
could not be supposed to entertain affection. In times more 
critical and perilous to public men than any other in our nation- 
al history, and when su many in the service of the sovereigns 
whom the revolution had placed upon the throne, were in cor- 
respondence with the dethroned monarch, Burnet never com- 
promised his allegiance. He was evidently sincere in his at- 
tachment to the new order of things, and his conviction of the 
truth and value of the great principles of public liberty, was, 
we believe, not only honest, but carried him forward, with more 
activity, perhaps, than quite accorded with his clerical charac- 
ter and station, into the political agitations of the times. 

In the attainder of Sir John Fenwiték, and in some other 
measures, Burnet had, to use his own words In reference to 
the former transaction, ‘a much larger share than might seem 
* to become a man of his profession.” But the secular consti- 
tution of the church to which he belonged, which allows her 
Bishops to ‘ lift their mitred fronts in courts and parliaments,’ 
is in part answerable for the hazards to which such a man’s 
virtue may be exposed when he is committed to the influence 
of impassioned debate. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances which the readers 
of Burnet’s History will be concerned to notice, is his neglect 
of Locke, whose name and merits were well deserving of record 
by awriter who had undertaken to describe the progress of 4 
revolution in which the services of that distingmshed person 
Were so eminent. It is surprising, that Burnet, who commends 
Howley for his exposure of Filmer, in vindication of the Revo- 
lution, should have omitted to notice Locke’s work on Govern- 
ment, Which was written with the same design, and which so 

effectively sstablished the principles for which Hoadley 1 
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lauded by the Bishop. There is a note on this subject. by 
Speaker Onslow, Vol. LV. p. 282, who attributes the omission 
to the prejudices of Burnet. 

If Burnet’s prejudices operated in this instance, they might 
operate in other cases. He might also be careless and creda- 
lous, as some of his defenders hav admitted. But that he wil- 
fully falsified his narrative, and was guilty of deliberate perver- 
sion of truth, is altogether improbable. Lis religious character 
is above suspicion, and the solemn profession and appeal which 
he has prefixed to his History, are vouchers for his integrity, 
that he tells * the truth on all occasions, as fully and frealy as 
‘upon’ his ‘ best inquiry’ he had been ‘ able to find it out ;’ 
though they could not protect his pages against the intrusion of 
error. The substantial credit of his;work is not only unim- 
paired, but it has received so many extraordinary confirmations 
from documents which have been published in very modern 
times, that it will descend to future ages as one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable historical compositions which illustrate 
the affairs of this country and of Europe, during a period of 
creat chunge, and of great political improvement. 

The first of Lord Dartmouth’s notes contains the following 
character of Burnet. 


‘ Bishop Burnet was a man of the most extensive knowledge I ever 
met with; had read and seen a great deal, with a prodigious memory, 
and a very indifferent judgement: he was extremely partial, and 
readily tok every thing for granted that he heard to the prejudice of 
those that he did not like: which made him pass for a man of less 
truth than he really was. I do not think he designedly published any 
thing he believed to be false. He had a boisterous wohoubent manner 
of expressing himself, which often made him ridiculous, especially in 
the house of lords, when what he said would not have been thought 
so, delivered in a lower voice, and a calmer behaviour. His vast 
knowledge occasioned his frequent rambling from the point he. was 
speaking to, which ran him into discourses of so universal a nature, 
that there was no end to be expected but from a failure of his 
strength and spirits, of both which he bad a larger share than most 
men; which were accompanied with a most invincible assurance.’ 
DARTMOUTH. , t 


Burnet, however, is not permitted by this Tory nobleman to 
retain the benefit which the preceding testimony to his uprihtr 
ness confers. He declares himself fully satisfied that ‘ the Bishop 
‘ published many things that he knew to be false ;’ (Vol. IV. p, 1.) 
—and represents his vanity as ‘ being very apt to get the better 
‘ of his modesty, and sometimes of his truth, of which,’ his lord- 
ship adds, ‘ there are many instances in this history that I did not 
‘expect.’ (Vol. LIL. p. 234.) The remarks of the , preseut 
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Editors in their preface, in reference to this recantation of the 
noble Annotator, are so appropriate and satisfactory that we 
shall offer them to our readers. 


‘Lord Dartmouth uses strong, and Swift much ill language, on 
Burnet’s supposed want of veracity ; and the excellent Latin verses of 
Dean Moss on the same subjeet are now, we understand, in print, 
Yet, the bishop’s friends need not be apprehensive of a verdict of 
wilful falsehood against him in consequence of the corrections of his 
narrative in the subsequent annotations. Lord Dartmouth, indeed, 
a man of honour, asserts, that this author has published many things 
which he knew to be untrue. See his note at the beginning of vol, 
iv. His lordship, it must be allowed, had better opportunities than 
we have for determining what Burnet knew ; but, as fe has adduced 
little or nothing in support of this charge, we may be permitted to 
think, that strong prejudice, not wilful falsehood, occasioned the 
bishop’s erroneous statements.’ p. XI. 


The prejudices of this Earl were quite as strong as those of 
the a wy only, their direction was entirely different. Neither 
the religious principles nor the political tenets of the latter 
were agreeable to the former personage, who betrays through- 
out his remarks, the most determined personal dislike to the 
author on whose work he comments. They belonged to parties 
in the State who were opposed to each other, and the ani- 
mosities which those parties mutually cherished, could not give 
the Earl greater advantages in respect of temper, than his rivals 
might fairly claim. Whatever might be his Lordship’s know- 
ledge of Burnet, he has given proof that it was less correct than 
was required sometimes to justify his censures. Burnet was no 
dishonour to the see of Salisbury, and therefore, there could 
be no liberality in reflecting upon his previous circumstances, 
as this Lord has done (Vol. VI. p. 151); but he should have 
known, that Burnet had never been ‘a Scotch presbyterian 
‘minister.’ Burnet 1s described by Lord Dartmouth, in several 
of his notes, as an ambitious man, eager in his desires of pre- 
ferment, and ill able to conceal his disappointment when they 
were not gratified. Advancement in office might, perhaps, be 
an object of Burnet’s wishes; and he might not always 

pleased with the exaltation of persons who were raised to fill 
the first stations in the church. But that Burnet was an illus- 
trious and exemplary bishop, there can be no doubt. He was 
not only attentive to the decorum of the character which he 
sustained, but was entirely devoted to the duties of his office, 
and laboured most assiduously to promote the interests of true 
religion. He was vigilant in the inspection of his diocese, and 
liberal asa patron of his clergy. He was munificent in his 
charities, and was eamest in doing good of every kind. His 
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offering to resign his see on receiving the appointment of pre- 
ceptor to the Duke of Glocester, and his appropriating the 
emoluments of the latter office to charitable purposes, are tes- 
timonies to the purity of his principles, which prove that he 
could practise the lessons of self-denial which he taught. And 
robably, if Burnet had been different as a Bishop from what 
t was, he had been less disliked by this Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Dartmouth notes are of frequent occurrence in these 
volumes : they comprise a fund of interesting information on 
the court intrigues and political transactions of the times, and 
abound with mteresting and well-told anecdotes. We shall 
transcribe a few of them as specimens. 


Mary, daughter of Cromwell, ‘ She outlived the earl of Falcon- 
bridge, who, by her prudent management, (as § was generally 
thought,) was a privy counsellor to Oliver, Richard, King Charles 
the Second, King James the Second, and King William the Third. 
After his death, she desired Sir Harry Sheers to write an inscription 
for his monument, and would have it inserted, that in such a year he 
married his highness the then lord protector of England's daughter ; 
which, Sir Harry told her, he feared might give offence : she answered, 
that nobody could dispute matters of fact, therefore insisted that it 
should be inserted. 1 do not know if it were ever erected, but Sir 
Harry told me the story, with some encomiums upon the spirit of the 
lady. D.’ Vol. I. p. 142. 

Burnet. ¢ It is a little surprising that a youth of nineteen should 
have been let into the secret of all affairs. No doubt, the great 
moderation, and zeal for episcopacy, which he mentions with a singu- 
lar degree of modesty, which appeared early in him, and continued 
to his dying day, must have been the inducements : besides a 
notable faculty he had in keeping a secret; which I gave queen 
Ann a proof of, by telling her before hand, I would tell the bishop of 
Salisbury a particular story, and enjoin him secrecy, which he agit 
promised, but came two days after from London to Windsor, to ‘tell 
ither, which made her laugh very heartily. D.’  p. 263. 

Precedent. ‘1 never could understand, why a precedent, unless in 
ceremonial matters, should ever be thought a warrant for the like 
proceedings. If the thing in itself be right, it ought to be done, 
though it were never done before: if it be erty, its having been 
done a thousand times can never justify its being done any more. .D? 

Vol. IV. p. 331. 

Church property. ‘* We hear much of the poverty of some ( of the 
clergy), but nothing of the wealth of others ; but take it in the whole, 
and no Christian church has a better provision. If the lands be- 
longing to deans and chapters, who are of no more use either to. the 
church or state, than abbots and monks, were divided amongst the 
poor clergy in every diocese, there would be no just cause of com- 
plaint ; unless that bishops’ daughters would not go off so well as 
they do now with a good sinecure. And if bishops themselves were 
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brought to an equality of revenue as well as function, it would pre. 
vent the great scandal given by commendams and translativns, that 
are daily increasing. D.’ Vol. V. p. 119. 

Archbishop Tennison. ‘1 was ordered by the queen to go to 
Lambeth, and acquaint the archbishop, that she thought it o 
that some censure should pass upon Whiston and his book, whic 
gave great offence. He said it was a bad book, and there were g 
great many, but the worst of all came from abroad; and wished there 
might be some stop put to that. I told him, there were bad books 
every where, but which did his grace mean? He said, there was 
one Bayle had wrote a naughty book about a comet that ‘did a great 
deal of harm. I told him, I had read it, and did not think pm 
was much in it; the chief design being to prove that idolatry was 
worse than atheism, and that false worship was more offensive to God 
than none. He said, indeed he had not read it, and I found by his 
discourse that he had not read Whiston’s ; which, I told him, steuck at 
the essentials of the Christian religion. He said, there were, some 
difficulties and disputes about prosecuting men for their opinions, and 
I never could prevail with him to tell me plainly, whether he would do 
what the queen desired of him, or no. But he afterwards sent mea 
very unintelligible letter, that concluded with excusing his not havin 
wrote with his own hand, because he had the gout in both his feet. D.’ 
Vol. VI. p. 50. 

Creation of Peers. ‘ I was never so much surprised, as when the 
queen drew a list of twelve lords out of her pocket, and ordered me 
to bring warrants for them ; there not having been the least intimation 
before it was to be put in execution. I asked her, if she designed to 
have them all made at once. She asked me, if I had any exceptions 
to the legality of it. I said, No; but doubted per atthe of the ex- 

iency, for I feared it would have a very ill effect in the house of 
ords, and no good one in the kingdom. She said, she had made 
fewer lords than any of her predecessors, and I saw the duke of 
Marlborough and the Whigs were resolved to distress her as much a 
they could, and she must do what she could to help herself. I told 
her, 1 wished it proved a remedy to what she so justly complained of, 
but I thought it my duty to tell her my apprehensions, as well as 
execute her commands. She thanked me, and said, she liked its 
little as I did, but'did not find that any body could propose a better ex- 
pedient. I asked lord Oxford afterwards, what was the real induce- 
ment for taking so odious a course, when there were less shoc 
means to have acquired the same end. He said, the Svotch lo 
were grown so extravagant in their demands, that it was high time to 
let them see they were not so much wanted as they imagined ; for 
they were now come to expect a reward for every vote they gave. D,’ 
. 87. | 
r Bishop Atterbury. ‘ Atterbury was just such another busy, hot 
headed, confident churchman as Burnet, but had a much superter 
understanding. He was litigious and vexatious to so high a degree, 
that he was removed from the deaneries of Carlisle and Christ-church 
as the only means to restore them to any tolerable state of peace 
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jet. 1 never knew the queen do any thing with so much reluctancy, 
as the signing of his eongé d’élire. She told me, she knew he would 
be as meddling and troublesome as the bishop of Salisbury, had more 
ambitien, and was less tractable. I told her, I thought she had a 
right notion of the man, therefore wondered she would do it. She 
said, lord Harcourt had answered for his behaviour, and she had 
lately disobliged him, by refusing the like request for Dr. Sacheverel, 
and found if she did not grant this, she must break with him quite; 
whith, she believed, I would not think advisable. I told her, I really 
thought any thing was more so, than letting such boutefeus into the 
charch and house’ of lords. D.’ (‘ Atterbury, in return for these’ re- 
marks, would, if he had thought it worth while, have treated his 
lordship as roughly 'as he did in those bitter lines lord Cadogan, for 
proposing to have him thrown to the lions in the tower.’) p. 165. 


The'concluding remark is subjoined to his lordship’s anno- 
tation by the present Editors, who have added, in every part 
of the work, numerous notes for the purpose of correction and 
fuller illustration. They are drawn principally from: the pro- 
fessed answerers of Burnet, the historians of particular periods 
of our history, from writers of memoirs and of scarce tracts, 
and occasionally from manuscript authorities. Among these, 
we observe strictures on some doctrines and opinions which ap- 
pear in the, other annotations, which, if they do not always 
satisfy us, never offend us by the manner in which they are 
delivered by. the Editors, who are not only deserving of com- 
mendation for the care and labour which they have employed 
npon the volumes before us, but are entitled to praise for the 
judicious and liberal spirit which they have infused into ‘such 
parts of the composition as they have enabled us to attribute 
to themselves. We have great pleasure in copying from a piib- 
lication issued from the Clarendon press, the following passage, 
which is the conclusion of the Editors’ preface. 


‘It ought still, however, to be remembered, that at, or soon after 
the Revolution, a solemn recognition was made of thé liberties of 
Englishmen ; the power of re ame with the laws was abrogated in 
al! cases; the judges were no longer dismissible at the sole pleasare’of 
the crown; a provision was made against the long continuance of 
liaments ; freedom of religious worship was secured to the’ great body 
of Protestant Dissenters; the important and necessary measares of ‘a 
union with Scotland was effected ; the liberty of the press establish- 
ed ; trials for treason better regulated ; and a more exact and impar- 
tial administration of justice generally introduced in the kingdom. 
Which blessings, together with all other constitutional rights, may 
God’s providence and a virtuous and independent spirit continue to 
us id . 


The Speaker's Notes, addressed to his son, are numerous. 
They frequently refer to points of parliamentary right and prac- 
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tice, but contain many incidental discussions on political syh. 
jects, as well as many sketches of the personal character and 
history of his contemporaries, and are justly deseribed by the 
present Editors as sensible and instructive. We should have 
pleasure in enabling our readers to verify this description of 
them; but we have only room for the extracts which follow. 
The notes of Lord Hardwicke are much fewer in number than 
those of the other annotators; they are candid and judicious, 
and are valuable for the references which they contain: to the 

apers of Lord Somers, which came into the possession of the 
Bari of Hardwicke through his marnage with Lord Somers's 
niece, and most of which were destroyed bythe fire im Lincoln's 
Inn. 

There are two notes by Speaker Onslow, which describe 
Burnet as a preacher. The first of these refers to bis sermon 
against popery at the Rolls chapel, which was so offensive to 
the court, and which led to his dismission from his employ- 
ments inthe Church. The second relates to the family lectures 
which Burnet was accustomed to maintain in his own house on 
Sunday evenings, and which were much frequented by persons 
of distinction. 


¢ Sir J. Jekyl told me, that he was present at this sermon : I think 
it was this; and that when the author had preached out the hour-glass, 
he took it up, and held it aloft in his hand, and then turned it up for 
another hour, upon which the audience (a very large one for the 
place) set up almost a shout for joy. 1 once heard him preach at the 
Temple church, on the subject of popery; it was on the fast-day for 
the negotiations of peace at Utrecht. He set forth all the horrors of 
that religion with such force of speech and action, (for he had much 
of that in his preaching at all times,) that I have never seen an audi- 
ence any where so much affected, as we all were who were present at 
this discourse. He preached then, as he generally did, without notes. 
He was in his exterior too the finest figure 1 ever saw in a pulpit, O/ 
Vol, IL. 439. 

* I had admittance to hear one of these lectures. It was upon the 
new heavens and the new earth after the general conflagration. He 
first read to us the chapter in St. Peter, where this is described. 
Then enlarged upon it with that force of imagination and solemnity 
of speech and manner, (the subject suiting his genius,) as to make 
this remembrance of it to affect me extremely even now, although 
it is near forty years ago since | heard it. I remember it the more, 
because I never heard a preacher equal to him. There was an ¢at- 
nestness of heart, and look, and voice, that is scarcely to be con: 
ceived, as it is not the fashion of the present times, and by the want 
of which, as much as any thing, religion is every day failing with 
us, O.’ Vol. VI. p. 313. 


The remarks of Swift are generally very brief, seldom eX 
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ceeding half-a-dozen words, and carry with them very suffi- 
cient evidence of their genuineness. They are shrewd and 
pungent, often amusing, but sometimes offensive; as_ the 
writer of them has been as little careful to preserve the re- 
wisite decorum of expression here as in others of his works. 
For the asperity and malignity which but too frequently present 
themselves in these notes, there may perhaps be no more 
plausible way of accounting, than by attributing them to 
feelings of personal hatred in their Author. Such a Bishop as 
Burnet could never be in esteem with such a Churchman as the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. The notes of the Dean leave no room 
to doubt his having carefully read the work to which he has 
appended so many strictures; and we can never believe that 
the veracity of the Bishop would have been spared, if, by such 
an examiner, the truth of his history could have been ques- 
tioned. But its authority will sustain no injury from these 
animadversions. Swift's silence, where he does not find fault, 
and his temper very often where he does, speak loudly in 
favour of Burnet, whose statements in not a few instances he 
directly confirms. We shall supply our readers with a selection 
from these remarks. 

In his preface, Burnet cautions his readers to watch the 


expressions to which he may have given utterance respecting 
the clergy. 


‘ The peevishness, the ill-nature, and the ambition of many cler- 
gymen, has sharpened my spirit, perhaps, too much against them: 
so l warn my readers to take all that I say on these heads with some 
grains of allowance ’—* [ will take his warning.’ Swift. 

Burnet, Vol. I. p. 34. * 1 turn now to the affairs of Scotland, 
which are but little known.’ * Not worth knowing.’ S. 

‘I saw him so low,’ (says Burnet, Vol. I. p. 40, speakiog of 
Steward, Earl of Traquair,) ‘ that he wanted bread, and was forced 
to beg; and it was believed, died of hunger.’ ‘A strange death ; 
pethaps it was want of meat,’ S. 

Burnet, 1. 47. ‘The Earl of Argyle was a more solemn sort of 
aman, grave and sober, free of all scandalous vices.’ ‘ As a man is 
free of a corporation, he means.’ S. 7 od 

Burnet, 1. 86, * Elxey Baoisxa, which was universally believed to 
be his own (Charles the First); and that coming out soon after his 
death, had the greatest run in many impressions that any book has 
had in our age.’ ‘I think it a poor treatise, and that the king did 
hot write it.’ S. 

Burnet, 1. 88. ‘ Upon the king’s death, the Scots proclaimed his 
son king, and sent over Sir George Wincam that married my great- 
aunt.” * Was that the reason he was sent?’ S. 

_Burnet, I. 277. ‘It (Paradise Lost) was esteemed the beau- 
tifulest and perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in our lan- 
guage.” * A mistake, for it is in English,’ S. 
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Burnet, 1, 447. « He (Hyde, Earl of Rochester) has a very good 
pen.” ‘1 up wse it was of gold or silver.’ S. 

Burnet, Vol. U. 33. * I told him, what afterwards: h 
that most of these would make their owa terms, and leave him jy the 
lurch.’ * True sublime.’ S. 

Burnet, Il. 47. ‘I was ever of Nazianzen’s opinion, Who never 
wished to see any more synods of the clergy.’ ‘ Dog.’ S. °° 

Burnet, ll. 436. ‘ And now the tables were turned,”, * Style of 
a gamester.’ S. — 


er iy vod ; 


At the end of the second volume, we find ‘the followme 
note on Burnet’s character of Charles the Secorid:' '°o"8 diw 


uty 
‘ He was certainly a very bad prince, but not to the “Je. 
scribed in this character, which is poorly drawn, and. mi th 
malice very unworthy an historian, and the style abominable,. as. in 
the whole history, and the observations trite and vulgar.’ S..9 
Burnet, Vol. Ill. 262. * He oo Earl of Shrewsbury), seemed 
to be a man of great probity, and to have’a high sense of .honobr.’ 
© Quite contrary.’ S. mst. 
Burnet, UL. 333. * 1 was affected with this dismal, reverse, of, 
fortune of a great prince (James the Second), more ‘than,1, think fit 
to express.’ * Or than I will believe.’ 8. -, 
Burnet, UT, 341. © Olu Serjeant Maynard came with the, 
the law. He was then near ninety, and vet he said the’ liveliest, 
that was heard of on that occasion. The prince teok: notice of hi 
great age, and said, that he had outlived all the men of the law.of hi 
time: he answered, he had like to have outlived the Jaw itself, af his 
highness had not come over.” ‘ He was an old rogue for all that.’, S. 
Burnet, Vol. V. 401. * The clergy were making the same bold 
claim there (Ireland), that had raised such disputes among us,. ‘Dog, 
dog, dog.’ S. sid 
Burnet, Vol. VI. 133. * The earl of Godolphin.—A fter., haying 
been thirty years in the treasury, and during nine of those,;lord- 
treasurer, as he was never once suspected of corruption, or of suiler- 
ing his servants to grow rich under him, so, in all that, time, his 
estate was not increased by him to the value of 4000l,’. ‘ A,great 
lie.’ S. 
Burnet, V1.315. Life of the Author.—* The character L have 
given his wives will scarce make it an addition to his, that he. was @ 
most affectionate husband. His tender care of the first—and. his 
fond love to the other two.’ ‘* Three wives.’ 5S. , 


There is a character of Swift by Speaker Onslow, which 
entirely accords with the judgement that the better part ol 
mankind have pronounced, in times more remote. fromoshe 
political contentions in which the Dean figured, and mong f- 
vourable to the formation of a just estimate of his mete, It 
occurs in a note appended to some remarks ot Lord Dart 
mouth’s, on the appointment of the Dutchess of Somemet 
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the court offices which had been vacated by the Dutchess of 
Marlborough. The note and remarks are as follows, 


‘ The Dutchess of Somerset was the best bred, as well as the best 
born lady in England. (She was the daughter of the last Percy, 
earl of Northumberland.) Her immense wealth in her younger days 
had occasioned great misfortunes to herself and other e, which 
concluded in her being married to the Duke of Somerset, who treated 
her with little gratitude or affection, though he owed all he had, ex- 
cept an empty title, to her. She maintained her dignity at court, 
with great respect to the queen, and sincerity to all others. She was 
by much the greatest favourite, when the queen died; and it would 
have continued : for she thought herself justified in her favour to 
her, when she was ashamed of it elsewhere. Not long before the 

died, she told me she designed to leave some of her jewels to 
the Queen of Sicily, (who was the only relation I ever heard her 
speak of with much tenderness,) and the rest to the Dutchess of 
Somerset, as the fittest person to wear them after her. Mrs. Dan- 
vers, who had served her mother, the Dutchess of York, and been 
about her from her infancy, told me, she never wondered at her fa- 
vour to the Dutchess of Somerset, but always had to the Dutchess of 
Marlborough, who was the most the reverse of the queen that could 
have been fuund in the whole kingdom. D.’ ----+* This was the most 
pradent and best accepted thing that then was done by the minis- 
ters; for she was in all respects a credit and an ornament to the 
court. Yet, afterwards she came to be in their displeasure, and they 
suffered her to be treated with the most indecent language by Swift, 
their tool, and the chief writer of their libels, who, with great parts 
of wit and style, had the most impudent and venemous pen of any 
man of this age. Proud, insolent, void of all decency, offensive to 
his friends almost as much as to his enemies ; — all men, and 
human nature itself; wanting to be a tyrant, to gratify his ambition 
and his disdain of the world ; which he did obtain over many by the 
awe of his satire and ridicule, and in that he was restrained by the 
consideration neither of age or sex, character or rank of any person 
whatsoever, who happened to fall within the rage of his generally 
false and sudden resentment. Even in his defences (as be called 
them) of religion, his manner of doing that created doubts of his 
own belief, and often fortified the unbelief of others. He was, from 
all that was known of him, of a very bad nature, and @ very odious 
man ; and, with all his great talents of writing, had certainly a very 
foul and corrupt imagination. O.’ Vol. VI. pp. 31, 32. 


We are authorized, we believe, from the signature subscribed 
to the preface, to attribute the editorship of this new and en- 
larred edition of Burnet’s History to Dr. Routh, the learned 
and venerable president of Mugdalen College. Very full and 
useful Indexes accompany the work, for which the public are 
indebted to Dr. Philip Bliss, fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


Vou, XXII, N.S. 25 
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Art. Il, Some Account of the Life of Richard Wilson, Esq. R. A. 
With Testimonies to his Genius and Memory, and Remarks on 


his Landscapes. Collected and arranged by T. Wright, Esq. 
4to. pp. 275. London, 1824. Fag 


W E have not transcribed the whole of the title-page, for it 

goes on to promise ‘ various observations respecting the 
‘ pleasure and advantages to be derived from the prun of 
‘ Nature and the Fine Arts.’ As far as variety is concerned, 
the announcement is correct, but we cannot compliment ‘Mr, 
Wright on having either thrown much light on the subject, or 
managed the inquiry in a very interesting way. The life of 
Wilson, as given in this volume, does not supply, with all) its 
garnish of ‘ anecdotes,’ so much as a fourth of the contents, 
and the remainder is eked out by an olla of extracts and com- 
monrplpses, from which we infer that, whatever may be Mr, 
Wright’s ability as an amateur artist, be has yet much to learn 
in the science of skilful book-making. His object ‘has 
avowedly been, ‘ to stir with his pebble the slumbermg lake of 
‘ public feeling on the subject of the Arts ;’ but we fear that 
he has not taken the most effectual method of -wakening im the 
minds of his readers the enthusiasm which seems to possess 
his own. The rambling, excursive, indefinite character of his 
book will prevent it, iP not from being read, yet, if read, from. 
making the impression he wishes. While we feel obliged to, 
him for the few anecdotes of the life of a great. artist, which 
he has been successful in collecting, we must be permitted to 
express regret that he should have drowned them in an ocean 
of verbiage. 

We have, of course, the regular routine of wailings over the 
neglected condition of the Fine Arts in this nation of tasteless 
shopkeepers ; accompanied with pithy hints, that ‘ the pros- 
‘ perity and reputation’ of the country are at stake in this. 
matter. In reply to all this customary declamation, we would 
humbly venture to suggest, that there does actually, at the, 
prenent moment, exist among us, a strong feeling of admiration 
or the arts of design, together with a very effective system of 
encouragement towards their professors. Has it ever occurred 
to Mr. Wright to reckon up the number of clever men who 
are at this hour, we will not say making fortunes, but, living 
comfortably on the regular sale of their productions? That 
there is an unhappy number of very tolerable craftsmen in this 
way, who are driven to very awkward shifis for a livelihood, 
we admit, but by no means as an invalidation of our main 
position, since there has never been a period in the history of 
Art when this was not the case. From the time of Masaccio 
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té the days of the Caracci, there no doubt existed a consider- 
able mimber of painters of fair talents who obtained em oy- 
ment with difficulty, and gave occasion to their friends to 
clamour about the degeneracy of taste, the decay of art, and 
the starvation of artists. That there is not, in England at 
least, a demand for /arge pictures, arises from very obvious 
differences and alterations in the circumstances of climate and 
national habits. In Italy, especially, the state of the atrhos- 
phére allows of more exposure. Lofty apartments and a glow- 
mg sky have suffered her architects to provide freely for the 
admission of light, and the accommodation of extensive plans 
of pictorial decoration. The religion of that region, too, is 
one of splendour and gorgeotsuess, and sctlptute and paint- 
ing form essential parts of its pompous ceremonial. Eecclesi- 
astics have expended their revetes on gilded toofs and paiiited 
canvas as a soutce of profit, by attracting thé multitadé fo 
their shrines and confessionals. Princes have lavished the 
hard earnings of their vassals in’ selfish magnificence. _ Mer- 
chants have built palaces, and given employment to the Arts in 
their construetion and adornment. It may, however, be sus- 
pected that this hberal expendituré was at once but an indication 
and an unproductive exhaustion of private wealth. It was no 
proof of a sound and wholesome state of society, that the pro- 
gress of the.Arts out-stripped the advance of agriculture and 
the improvement of sctiel sid political institutions. 

Now it must be confessed that, in England, matters are 
somewhat different. Our notions of religion are not quite so 
gaudy, not altogether so dependent on marble, paint, and 
canvas, as those of the Papist. The uncertainty of our climate 
puts us under the necessity of excluding light; and our mist 
sky renders it impracticable to exhibit large paintings td md 
vantage elsewhere than in galleries constructed for the purpose. 
In Italy, all is for ventilation ; in England, every thing savours 
of the chimney-corner; and a very slight effort of reflection 
will shew the effect which this great distinction must have on 
the character of internal decoration. Perhaps, too, the pre- 
dominance of our winter may, in some degree, account for the 
rrmteses given to landscape. When all without is cold, 
eafless, and desolate, it is pleasant to be reminded of the 
green herb, the rich foliage, and the vernal sky. 

These suggestions may assist, us in aecounting for the pre- 
ference given in this country to pictures of a ceftain class ; 
and, this point once fairly settled, we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that there exists a large demand for such productions of Art 
as are suited to our habits. Do Tetner, Flaxthan, Chantrey, 
Wilkie, Lawrence, Calcott, Hilton, Dewint, starve for lack of 
252 
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patronage? Are not a hundred other artists of talent dvi, 
well, as the phrase is, in their profession? Mr. Haydon, indesl, 
though not mentioned in this volume, may be cited as a strik- 
mg instance of great powers and exemplary diligence, failing 
of their reward. We shall decline entering on the explana- 
tions necessary for the full comprehension of Mr. H.'s case jt 
is altogether sw generis, and is out of the limits of our present 
inquiry; but it would be easy to shew, that his want of suc- 
cess is not to be charged on any defect in the public taste; nor 
on any real absence of enlightened patronage. Mr. Hiltow is 
brought forward by the present Writer, as an instance of unre. 
quited talent. 


‘A painter of pone power in invention, design, execution, and 
colouring, the world has not been able to boast of for a length of 
time. It is surely to be lamented, that talents so splendid should be 
suffered to exert themselves without due encouragement; and that 
such fine specimens as those we have lately seen from the pencil of 
this accomplished artist, should, for want of a patron, be taken down 
from the walls, successively, of Somerset-House and the British In- 
stitution, to be carried back, with their just claims to public. favour, 
humbled, disappointed, and mortified, to no other than to those en- 
closing the study of him who had produced them! O tempora, 0 
mores !’ 


We have reason for believing that these ‘ syllables of dolour 
are misplaced, inasmuch as Mr. Hilton has, we have understood 
from good authority, been, on the whole, successful in the dis- 
posal of his pictures, and, we should hope, on remunerating 
terms. His‘ splendid composition from Comus’ is, however, 
specifically stated to remain unsold. Though we regret the 
fact, yet, we think that it may be explained, partly from the 
subject, and partty from what at the time appeared to us’ the 
erroneous conception of the principal figure. The ‘ Lady,’ if 
‘we recollect rightly, was represented as a plump, timid-looking 
blonde, in an attitude not peculiarly graceful, and without a 
trace of that majestic character that appears in her severe re- 
buke to Comus, and the decision with which she repelled his 
sophistical pleadings. Assuredly, there was nothing Miltonic 
sa her form or aspect ; nothing that reminded the spectator of 
‘any resemblance to her brothers. 


‘ Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
I took it for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i’th plighted clouds. I was awe-struck, 
And, as I past, 1 worshipped.’ 
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In all besides, the picture was admirable ; and the groupe of 
gloating satyrs at the Lady's right hand, surpassed, in 
sion and execution, every thing of the kind- we have seen, 

But the most overwhelming illustration of the bad taste, of 
these evil times, yet remains to be brought forward. It seems 
that Mr. Wright has long had it in contemplation to publish the 
present essay, and that ‘ some years ago,’ two booksellers. of 
‘credit and renown, declined the risk, on the plea that ‘ works 
‘ respecting subjects connected with the Fine Arts, meet with ng 
‘encouragement fromthe public” More recently he received 
from * one ofthe first publishers in town,’ the following note. , 


* From the uncertain demand for works connected with the Fine 
Arts, we would rather decline speculating on the publication of 
work respecting Wilson; should you, however, be disposed to be at 
the expense of printing, &c. we will with pleasure publish it for you 
on the usual terms.’ , 

We take it for granted that these courteous and prudent 
bibhopoles had seen the manuscript ; and in that case, we can 
fully understand the reasons of their hesitation, without having 
recourse to the apathy of the public mind towards ‘ works con- 
‘nected with the fine arts,’ The ostensible plea in commerce 
is not always the real motive, and we can imagine a very dif- 
ferent reply, if the papers had been tendered by Hope, Ottley, 
Fuseli, or Shee. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this. volume, is that 
in which Mr, Wright vindicates the superiority of the British 
school over the continental artists, in all the leading excellen- 
cies of their profession, and especially in those connected with 
colour, !n the limited opportunities which have been afforded 
us of making the comparison, we have been invariably im- 
pressed with the same feeling; and by nothing have we been 
more astonished, than by the precedency which np sat to be 
universally conceded to Canova in his own specific. branch... If 
every thing that we have seen of Chantrey’s were wholly..of 
his own production, we should have no hesitation in 
him, in some respects, decidedly at the head of bis class; but 
we have understood, and internal evidence appears to support 
the information, that he has been assisted in some of his de- 
signs, by Stothard, and that the perfectly unrivalled monument 
in Litchfield Cathedral, was, in particular, chiefly, if. not 
wholly, the invention of that delightful painter. Flaxman is, 
probably, take him for all in all, our principal sculptor. He is 
of unbounded fertility in design; his outlines from Dante, Ho- 
mer, and AEschylus, exhibit many specimens of skilful concep- 
tion and adaptation. His deficiencies seem to lie in pathos and 
muscular action. With the works of Canova we will not affect 
to be very extensively acquainted ; but, if the ‘ Hebe’ may be 
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ranked among his happiest productions, (and it is certainly the 
best that we have seen,) we can only say that it appeared to us 
decidedly inferior to the Psyche of Westmacott. 

A curious and instructive account is given in this chapter, of 
the vagaries of a‘ gentleman who was considered among the 
* most able and distinguished landscape-painters of the day, 
‘ in one of the principal cities in Germany.’ This artist stood 
high, not only in the estimation of his countrymen, but. his 
fame extended throughout the northern parts of Europe, though 
it is intimated that his works would not have obtained similar 
approbation in our own country. Mr. Wright, while travelling 
on the Continent, applied to this professor for instruction in 


the mechanical processes of oil-painting, and he Ry a whim- 
sical description of his tutor’s enthusiastic love of nature. 


‘ Though this artist was by no means insensible to the merits of 
the great masters whose productions he never ceased to extol, he 
was nevertheless decidedly of opinion, that it was from nature alone, 
after the first rudiments had been learned, that any thing valuable 
could be ever obtained. The research, therefore, into. the beauties 
of nature was, his continual theme, (nach Natur, nach Natur,* he 
would often repeat,) and so indefatigable was he in his study and 
observation, that he was in the habit of frequently spending whole 
days together out of doors, in his anxious endeavours to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the intricacies and combinations belonging 
to the different materials of which landscape is composed. | There 
was, however, one thing about which, above all other considerations, 
he appeared more particularly solicitous, and that was, his very great 
desire to hit upon the true way of giving in his pictures that rich, 
glowing, aud harmonious appearance which is presented in the sky, 
when illumined by the splendours of the rising or the. setting sun; 
having taken it very strongly into his head, that all the great puinters 
in landscape, not excepting Claude himself, of whom more pat 
ticylarly he expressed himself as being a most enthusiastic admirer, 
had proceeded upon entirely wrong principles, and had, consequently, 
as might very naturally be expected, altogether failed in their 
attempts to produce the desired effect. The manner in which the 
sun had. been represented in their pictures, had, according to this 
artist's way of thinking, been quite defective, and produced under 
a perfectly misteken idea; tor, observed he, very gravely, instead of 
exbibiting the disk of tbat luminary as a, ight-coleured object, which 
they invariably had, he was clearly of opinion, that it ought, to be 
yainted dark, the absolute truth of which he conceived himself to 
five ascertained beyond the shadow of a doubt, having repeatedly 
verified the fact by his own ocular observation during thé course of 
numberless experiments. 

© 'Phough I did my best to enter into the nature of my instructor’s 
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mode of reasoning, making at the same time, according to his direc- 
tions, many = painful experiments, in order, if possible, to suc- 
ceed, and in the practising of which I at. several different times 
nearly half-blinded myself, so insufferable to my naked eyes were 
the dazzling rays of the sun; still, in spite of all my endeavours, I 
was never once able to see the thing in a similar light with himself. 
The fact seemed to be, that this worthy enthusiast, under the erro- 
neous impression which he had imbibed, had been so long in the 
habit of gazing, with his eyes wide open, at the blazing orb of day, 
and had so repeatedly all but extinguished them, they heing of a con- 
formation essentially different in every respect from those with which 
thé bird of Jove is supplied, that at length, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, the zealous observer could perceive nothing at all; that flit. 
tering indistinctness excepted which ever accompanies the unpro- 
tected exposure of the organs of sight to the painful and intolerable 
blize of a cloudless sun. ' 

‘ Upon again visiting this good man, about a twelvemonth or so 
afterwards, [ was quite pleased to find him perfectly elate, and int 
highest spirits imaginable, he having at length succeeded, as he ex- 
ulting’y informed me, in discovering the grand desideratum, the ob- 
ject of all his labour and research. After shaking me very cordially 

y the hand, he, without any further ceremony, led me into his pain- 
ting room: ** There,” said he, as we entered, “ look there, I have 
got it at last; now you may see exactly how the sun should be 
roe there’s Nature herself.” Upon casting my eye towards 

is easel, I observed a landscape of considerable dimensions, in a 
state of much forwardness, containing a large expanse of sky, glow- 
ing, for the most part, with all the blended hues which the mixture 
of red, yellow, and white is capable of producing; in the very midst 
and most conspicuous part of which might be seen a little, round, 
darkish grey spot, about the size of a.threepenny silver piece, and 
which I evidently perceived he intended for nothing more or less 
than the shining sun. The effect produced by this curious display 
was, as may easily be imagined, ludicrous in the highest degree.’ 


But it is time to regain sight of the great artist whose . bio- 
graphy gives its title to the ees in our hands. Richard 
Vilson, the third son of a Welch clergyman, was born in 
1713, He seems to have exhibited a decided early preference 
for the art in which he afterwards excelled, since he was placed 
under the tuition of an obscure London portrait-painter, named 
Wright. In 1748, he was employed to paint ‘a large picture 
‘ of his late majesty when Prince of Wales, with his -brother, 
‘the late Duke of York.’ In some of his early efforts, he 
imitated the style of Rembrandt; but he does not appear to 
have advanced beyond the average attainments of his contem- 
poranies, In 1749, he visited Italy, still bending his.attention 
to portraits, until the following circumstance gave his talents 
their true and effective determination. 
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* One day, while waiting for the coming home, of .Zucecarelli, upon 
whom he had called at Venice, he made a sketch jn, oil, from. the 
window of the apartment; with which that..artist, was so high! 
pleased, that he strongly recommended him to apply. himself to land. 
scape-painting. Another occurrence, which ed net: 
afterwards, tended to confirm him in his. inclination to. follow that 
pursuit. The celebrated French painter, Vernet, whose works, at 
that period, were held in the highest estimation, happening ove day, 
while both these artists were studying at Rome, to visit Wilson's 
pointing room, was so struck with a landscape he had painted, ''that 

e, requested to become the possessor of it, offering in weer: 
one of his best pictures. The proposal was readily accepted, and the 
picture delivered to Vernet, who, with a liberality as, commendable 
as it is rare, placed it in his exhibition room, and, recommended the 
painter of it to the particular attention of the Cugnoascenti,,.as wellas 
to the English nobility and gentry who happened to be visiting the 
city.—** Don’t talk of my landscapes, when you have so clacurwttiive 


in your countryman Wilson,’’ was the observation of this) liberal 
French artist.’ . 


Wilson, though in portrait he started as an imitator, is 
affirmed by Mr, Wright to have avoided the subjugation/of 
‘ his powers to the unimproving drudgery of copying pictures 
‘ of the.old masters,’ and to have given himself up, unfettered, 
to the study of nature—an assertion not quite in harmony with 
the opinion avowed ina subsequent page, that—‘ in the, be- 
* ginning of his pect in landscape painting, Wilson, must 
‘ have very carefully observed, and in no small degree atten- 
‘ tively studied, the works of Momper.’ If it be said, that 
to ‘ copy,’ and to ‘ study,’ are distinct things, it may be: res 
plied, they are much the same when carried so far as to pros 
duce a‘ truly remarkable resemblance both in manner 


‘colour.’ Be this, however, as it may, (and it ought not to be, 


forgotten, that this resemblance between Wilson and Mom 

rests, as far as we know, upon the single observation of Mr, 
Wright,) Wilson, on his return from Rome in 1755, gave proof 
of his ‘splendid talents by exhibiting his ‘ Niobe ;’ a picture 
which, notwithstanding its great excellencies, Mr. Edwards’s 
feeble defence has not rescued from the censures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Wilson was one of the original members of the 


Royal Academy, and, after the death of Hayman, became 
librarian, Towards the close of his life, he retired into. 


Wales; where he died, in 1782, having survived his memory, 
and mental powers. 


«In person, Wilson was somewhat above the middle size, of robust 
make, and rather corpulent, his head, at the same time, being large 
in proportion to the rest of his figure. During the latter years of 
his life, his face became red, and was covered with blotches ; he had 
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a remarkably large nose, and was moch displeased if any one, 
pdared td observe it: “This, perhaps, may be attributed, ina certain 
degree, to his'fondness for a pot of porter, to which. it.washis,cus- 
tom not unfrequently to resort, and which at all times he pre 
withe'more expensive beverage of wine, even though it might be 

ed before him. He wore a wig tied or plaited behind into,a 
knocker or club, and a triangular cocked hat, according to the. cos- 
tame of the time.’ 


.Atter, aliis, statement, and another which we shall presently 
ative, At is:impossible not to feel a little surprise, that) Mr, 
might should »step' forward, in the true drawcansir style, as 
theietender of Wilson trom the imputation of low, coarse, 
and devradinghabits. «He expresses the greatest indignation 
at-such ‘accusations, and laments that one who had. not 


‘ aay known vice or immorality laid to his charge, should be handed 
down to posterity.as a * misanthrope,’—‘ a cynic,’—* a porter-drinker,’ 
—‘a coarse man, whom one would take for the landlord of a public- 
house,’,—‘ a mine host.’ 


All this he affeets to consider as ‘ most unpardonable and 
‘unfair,’ alter having made the concessions previously cited, 
and giyen, on unexceptionable authority, the following testi- 
mony; tothe same facts. 


*‘As'the fortunes of Wilson declined, (I had it, from one who, 
when living, knew him sri pen his manners and language be- 
cattie gross and depraved ; of which his appearance, as he grew old, 
partook, His nese became very large and red, so much so, that 
boys in: the street would call after him * Nosey,’ with which he was. 
greatly annoyed,’ 


Mr. Wright has, in fact, been doubly indiscreet:; first, ‘in 
bringing forward these minute circumstances ; and, next, in 
endeavouring to explain them away. There was no necessi 


for'any thing beyond a general allusion to the deplorable aofir-). 


mities of a great. man. The vascularity of his, nose..adds-no- 
thitig to the general fact, except it.be the wholesome, but wells 
known moral, that the habits of a sot betray themselves. in dlie 
defradation of the outward appearance, and expose; the delin- 
quent to public ridicule. A | 

We fitid, in the present volume, but little of that distinct and’ 


disétiminating criticism which would enable .us to,lay. before’ 


out téaders a precise and satisfactory estimate of Wilson's, real 
powers asa painter. Of such vague terms, as ‘ classical, grand, 
‘ and original,’ we can make nothing. A. sound artist-like 
analysis of two or three of his best pictures, would have gone 


furflier than all the loose generalizations in which writers on Art. 


are‘tooupt to abound. Unfortunately, our own acquaimtance 
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with Wilsou’s paintings is not sufficiently specific to justify us 
in venturing on the attempt to supply this deficiency; but, from 
what we are able to recollect, and from the fine engravings 
which are in every one’s hands, we should infer, that, with 
high excellencies, he mingled marked defects. He is praised 
for his close observance of nature. This may be correct jn 
respect of colouring, but, in the composition and effeét of his 
pictures, we must confess that there is something that strikes 
us as mannered and artificial. There is a certain. character in 
his distribution of objects, as well as in his management of light 
and shade, that reminds us of scene-painting : he has little of 
the playfulness and undulation of nature i his forms and out- 
line. He is never otherwise than artist-like, but he too often 
wants ease. He appears to us as infenor to Gainsborough in 
his feeling for simple nature, as he was below Poussin im his 
conception of classical antiquity ; though, in a kind of middle 
style, he might be superior to them both. Mr. Wright intto- 
duces a criticism from a little work published some years ago, 
which, though he is pleased to pick a quarrel with some part of 
it, appears to us so able, that we shail adopt a few paragriphs 
in supply of our own deficiencies. 


‘ If other great masters possessed superior advantages of educa- 
tion, Wilson enjoyed, in the highest degree, the power of discrimina- 
tion ; Of seizing upon the grand featares of nature, and tinging them 
with the genuine hue of the hour and season. His objects exhibit the 
largest forms ; his colouting and effect, the simplest modifications, and 
the most expansive breadth, compatible with veracity. In the mate- 
rials of his composition, in his mode of thinking, and of handling 
his pictures, he differs essentially from Claude ; but in the expression 
of the sun and air, he is equal to that artist, and often superior to every 
other master... ... As the detail of local colours was incompatible wit 
the breadth of his masses and the grandeur of his effect, in his supe- 
riot compositions, his hues are general. But there is a freshness in 
the shadowy verdure of his landscape, and a living glow in his skies, 
which produce all the effect of detail upon the eyes-r..+, Although, in 
the form of his trees, in ideas of colour, and composition, Wilson 
varies materially from Titian and Rubens; in decision of touch, and 
dauntless power of execution, he is entitled to rank with those great 
masters. So perfect was his sense of colour and effect, so quick the 
impression of the whole scene upon his eye, so voluble and fulbof 
character his pencil, that his pictures appear as if they had been et 
duced without effort. In this he is superior to Claude, whose toi is 
visible amidst all the beauty and sublimity of his effect.......In whit 
may be called the learning of his art, architectural introductions, an- 
cient ruins, and classic embellishments, be is surpassed by Gaspar and 
Nicolo Poussin, by Grimaldi Bolonese, the Caracci, omenichino, 
and by Claude. But this circumstance is no proof of natural infen- 
ority in Wilson. The majority of these artists began to acquire that 
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species of knowledge early, and they continued their acquisitions 
through the whole of their course. hey lived upon classic ground, 
among a people who loved art, and honoured its professors ; and 
wherever they turned, the tairest remains of Greeian and Roman art 
met their eyes....... Contemplating such objects continually, designing 
from them in different views, and uoder every effect of light and 
shadew, they every hour acquired a higher sense of the highest order 
of forms, or, ia the schoolhay’s phrase, got thent off by heart, and had 
then) ready at all times, to pour upon the canvas in the moment of 
composition.’ 

Wilson was fully aware of his peculiar excellence in aerial 
effect. He was intimate with Wright of Derby, and the latter 
haxing, one day rapes an exchange of painBhdp< With all 
* my heart,” replied Wilson ; ‘ I wi give you air, and you'll 
‘ give me jire,, When Wilson was painting his Ceyx and Al- 
cyone, he is said to. have studied. the broken surface and rich 
unts of rotten cheese for effects of colour. He-was,. at least, 
more secure in this domestic contemplation, than in some of 
his rambles in search of the picturesque. He was one evening, 
while engaged in sketching on Hampstead Heath, rather 
ronghly accosted by two ill-looking personages, who abruptly 
inquired ‘ what he was about.’ ilson, who could have no 
doubt of their simister intentions, replied with great simplicity, 
that he was making drawings for the livelihood of his wife and 
children. ‘ How much,’ it was asked, ‘ can you get for such 
‘ drawings ?’—‘ I sell them at a shilling apiece,’ was the reply. 
Wilson’s shabby attire came in aid of his dexterous invention, 
and these amateurs of the highway turned aside in quest of 
more profitable prey. 

Wilson and Sir Joshua Reynolds were not on the most cor- 
dial terms ; and it now and then came to a little sparring with 
the gloves. When, at an academical dinner, the latter proposed 
the health of Gainsborough as our best dandscape-painter,—*’Phe 
‘ best portrait-painter, you mean, Sir Joshua,’ was the prompt 
retort. Sir William Beechey, who knew Wilson intimately, 
gives a lamentable account of his situation at one period of his 
life, when the fifty pounds a year attached as salary to the office 
of librarian to the Royal Academy, seemed to be his only re- 
source from absolute want. At this time, when: distress com-~ 
petled: lim: to sell his drawings at halfa crown, Paul Sandby, 
the well-known artist, highly to his honour, patd Wilson libe- 
rally for a considerable number. Such was then the state 
of public taste, that, while this great artist was struggling with 
penury, Barrett was in the receipt of two thousand a year from 
the sale of his pictures; and Smith of Chichester gained the 
prize at the. Royal Society, and won the race of populanitys 
against the painter of the Niobe and the Meleager. The following 
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details of Wilson's convivial habits must close the present 
article. 


* Old Mr. Taylor, who copied the portrait after Mengs, under Wilson's 
own eye, says, it was the custom, according to the sociable manner of 
the day, for himself, Wilson, Hayman, Dr. Chauncey, and other ar. 
tists and gentlemen attached to literature and art, to hold a meeting or 
club at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, at which half a piat of 
wine was the allowance ; and it was never observed that Wilson (how. 
ever irregular on other occasions) was to be tempted to exceed this 
quantity. It was here that Hayman, one evening, rallying Wilson, 
by assigning to him the palm of dissoluteness, was retorted u 

r. Chauncey, to whom he had appealed, by the reply,— age 
be confessed, Hayman, that what you say of Wilson, would be'true, 
if we put yourself out of the question....... wes , 

* At one of the meetings at the Turk’s Head, Cosway, the Acade- 
mician, who had been at court, attended in all the gay costumeof thé 
drawing-room, with pink heels to his shoes, &c., but the room was #6 
full he could not find a place. ‘ What,’ said Frank Hayman,‘ can 
‘ nobody make room for the little monkey?’ Wilson laughed, and 
exclaimed, * How times and circumstances are changed; sure the 
world is turned topsy-turvy—formerly the monkey rede the bear, bat 
here we have the bear upon the monkey.’ This set the table ina 
roar, in which Hayman joined heartily, and rising, shook hands with 
Cosway, who received him with the greatest familiarity and politeness, 
and instantly every chair in the room was at his service.’ 





A well setss portrait of Wilson is prefixed, from the on- 
ginal painted by Mengs. 
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Art. ILL, 1, Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomians. By Joseph 
Cottle. Second Edition. Svo. pp. 214. Price 5s. London, 1824 
2. The Moral Government of God in the Dispensation of the Gospel 
vindicated ; in Observations on the System of Theology taught by 
the Kev. Dr. Hawker. By Isaiah Birt. 12mo. pp. 92. Londep. 

1824. 

8. God the Doer of all Things: a Sermon. By Edward Thomes 
venghen, M.A. Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, Sc. Svo. pp. 40 
London. 1823. 

4, Sérictures on the Rev. E. T. Vaughan's Sermon, entitled, “ Gad.the 
Doer of all things.’ By John Owen, Curate of Gadeby and 
Keyham, Leicestershire, Svo. London. 1824. 

W E approach with reluctance the subject to which these 

publications relate ; but we cannot allow ourselves to let 
them pass altogether unnoticed. If heretofore there has beew 
room to complain, that Antinonianism was a term of indefiate 


meaning, or that the thing itself was intangible,—a something 
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hovering betwixt truth and error, which it was difficult to refer 
to its proper class of opinions,—that difficulty exists no 
longer. It has crawled forth into the day-light of the press: 
it has answered to its name, and boldly professes itself ‘to be 
all that good men hesitated to believe that it could be. 

The term Antinomiun has pene an: | been misapplied, 
ignorantly and injuriously misapplied, on the mere ground of 
a tendency, real or supposed, in a certain style of preaching 
to rélax the obligations to personal holiness. It has been too 
aften employed to give edge to a sentence of opprobrium or 
a railing accusation” against ministers who, while earnestly, 
and perhaps too exclusively contending for the doctrines of 
Grace; symbolize on no one point with the Antimomian. 
Knowing this, some good peopie have affected to doubt whether 
the thing exists; whether Antinomianism is any thing more 
than the doctrines of the Gospel somewhat bunglingly preached, 
or imperfectly understood. The Antinomian preacher has 
been defended either as a man that meant well, though he 
might express himself unguardedly, or else, as having been 
misunderstood or misrepreseated. And we believe that 
preachers of avowedly Antinomian character have been listened 
to with a firm conviction on the part of a certain portion of 
their hearers, that they did not mean—and it would be main- 
tained, could not mean—whut their words conveyed, and what 
the preacher intended that they should convey. We deem it, 
then, of importance tiuat it should be generally known, that 
such a heresy as Antinomianism is not merely possible, that it 
lives, and walks the earth, and is exerting its deadty influence 
on Society ;—that it does not, as formerly, lurk behind Cal- 
vinism as its shadow, aping its form and gesture, but has set 
up for itself in the world, and opened its wares, and put up its 
own name as the vendor. In this point of view, these pub- 
ications may be highly useful. For when it is once under- 
stood what Antinomianism is, and that the evil does exist, 
those who have hitherto treated as chimerical the danger of 
infection from such a disease, may possibly be put on their 
guard against its insidious approaches. It does not at fipst 
attack the vitals. 

Flavel, in his “ Blow at the Root,” sums up the creed of the 
Antinomians of his day, in ten articles, which we believe may 
be considered as a fair representation of the system. They dre 
as-follows. 1. That the justification of the elect is eternal ; 
thateis, the act of God frum all eternity. 2. That justification 
by faith is no more than a manifestation of eternal justification. 
3. That men onght not to doubt of their faith. 4. That be- 

lievers are not bound to confess or mourn for their sins, because 
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they are eternally pardoned. 5. That God sees no sin in be 
lievers. 6. That God is not angry with the elect. 7. That by 
God’s laying our iniquities upon Christ, he became as com. 
pletely sinful as we, and believers as completely righteous as 
Christ. 8. That believers need not fear their own sins, ‘no? do 
any duty for their salvation. Y. That the new covenant is not 
made with us, but with Christ, and that faith, repentance, and 
obedience are conditions on his part, not on ours. 10. Thiat 
sanctification is no evidence of justification, but rather darkens 
it. Each of these dogmas is either given in the very words; 
or supported by citations from the works of Saltmarsh, Crisp, 
and the New England Antinomians. Some of them 
appear almost identical propositions, as the fifth and sixth; 
but there are nice shades in error, and the creed in question is 
held with variations. Eternal justification and imputed’ sane- 
tification are, however, the two main and cen articles of 
the system; and the fourth and tenth dogmas above cited ate 
inferences inseparable from those articles, though all who have 
espoused the creed, have not gone the length of the divines 
who have broadly stated and blasphemously defended them. 

We need searcely inform our readers, that the Vicar of 
Charles and his relative are, at this time, the avowed champions 
of Antinomianism properly so called. Some of our readers, how- 
ever, who may be acquainted only with Dr. Hawker’s earlier 
publications, may have yet to learn that the Author of “ Zion’s 
“ Pilgrim” has but of late years attained to the truth in 
these matters. There was a perivd in his career when he 
reached and published what was deemed evangelical truth; 
= he was then, it seems, in the dark. Although progressive 
sanctification is, we are told, impossible, progressive illu- 
mination, it seems, may take place; and though Dr. Hawker 
has not become, by his own account, more holy, he is greatly 
more wise. But Mr. John Hawker is wiser still. The fol- 
lowing language was taken down from his lips. 

¢ The love of God is equally extended to us in our unconverted 
state) Men must receive Christ as a whole Saviour. Progressive 
holiness is no where inculcated in the holy Scriptures. In the time- 
state of our existence, there is nothing, good or bad, that is new, or 
that was not expected. What God has decreed must inevitably come 
to pass. Not all the powers of heaven, earth, and hell, can rate 
betwixt Christ and his church. Never was the church, in the Adan- 
state, separate from Christ......It is said Enoch walked with God; 
that is, he had assurance. We may date our salvation before the 
limits of time. Al! was settled in the eternal and immutable decrees 
of God, so that we are not left on the foundation of our nature- 
bottom. I declare from reason as well as scripture, that no one 
circumstance, good or bad, even the least, can take place in time, 
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which was not decreed from all eternity, for, if it were, the pre- 
science of God would be impeached,’ &c. 


We wish only to give so much extract as will substantiate 
ow statements. The following characteristic passage is from 
No. IL. of the “ Gospel Tract Society’s” publications, entitled : 
‘The true Gospel ; no yea and nay Gos el; a Tract affection- 
‘ately recommended to the People of God, in the present low 


‘Estate of the Church. By Robert Hawker, D.D.. Vicar of 
‘Charles, Plymouth.’ 


‘ And the advocates of a yea and nay gospel, alt act in ect 
conformity, to those principles. The preachers of it ave contin 
holding forth a motley religion, which they call the gospel, made 
of law and gospel, faith and good works, Were it not for the awfa 
ness of the subject, a man might smile, to, heay what very wooing and 
winning words are made use. of by them to gain upon the hearts of 
their hearers, by human, persuasion. Offers of Christ; yea pressing 
Christ upon the. congregation, are the. chief topics ars And 
sometimes, from the great earnestness, with which they have worked. 
up their natural feeling to persuade, they enforce the present oppor- 
tunity as if, should it a neglected, never another, perhaps, may be: 
afforded, them, And not unfrequently they: call into. their. aid, that 
blessed. scripture of the Holy Ghost, which the Aposde Paukhath. 
given, the church in avery different sense from what those men use 
it. For he, seth, I have heard.thee in a, time accepted, andiin the day 
of salvation, I have succoured thee. Behold, now is the accepted time !» 
Behold, now 4s. the day.of. sulvation, 2:Cor, vi. 2. 

* Every, one who is, acquainted, with the, Bible, ought.to. know that 
those words in the former, part of the verse, are taken from: the writ«: 
ings of the. Prophet Isaiah xlix. 8. where. the prophet, under the 
Holy Ghost, is representing God the Father speaking to God the 
Son, In. covenant promises, to help him.on,. and: carry him through,, 
inhis mediatoria] character, in the accomplishment: ofi redemption, 
See also a further account of this, Psalm Ixxxix. 19-37. What the 
Holy Ghost.hath added in, this. scripture by. Paul, is an, affectionate 
application of the blessed doctrine of Christ’s redemption being now 
finished ; that the church may know, that what was then predicted by 
the prophet hath been accomplished by the Lord Jesus Christ: and 
therefore, the present time-state of the church is the accepted time, 
andthe day of salvation, for gathering in the Lord’s people. The 

now, both of the accepted time, and the day of salvation means, tlie 
whole day of life, in the instance of every childof God. And that, 
and that only, strictly and properly speaking, becomes so, when the 
Lord makes his people willing in the day of his power, Psm. cx. 3. 
And so far is this from being Timited as the yea and nay men would 
have it, that if refused to-day, it may not be offered to-morrow, that it 
can never be said to begin in effect, until grace begins as the cause in 
the heart. The labourers of the sleareh hour, were never sent be- 
fore. The dying thief, on the cross, was never called by sovereign 
grace until dying. And ’till God calls, all the wooings and winnings 
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of human entreaty, will leave the sinner just where it found hia, fr 
is God alone, who can persuade Japheth to dwell in the tents of 
Shem, Gen. x. 27. And whenever the Lord manifests this sovereign 
act of his grace, be the day of life what it may, this is, in the truest 
sense of the Apostie’s words, the accepted time, and the day of sal. 
vation. How very awful must it be then in man, to liatit the 
One of Israel! How solemn a delusion, to make a yea. and nay 
Gospel, in leaving things at a peradventure, which the Lord hath.not 
made so. Oh, the blessedness of all those promises in Christ J 
which are all yea and amen, unto the glory of God by us. “2. Cor. eu 
* Reader ! let you and I, before we prosecute the subject further, 
pause for a moment and contemplate the awful featotes of the yea 
and nay |, Sure it hath not in it a single look that is lovely. 
How truly opposite to what the Apostle hath elsewhere proclaimed, 
concerning the freeness, and fulness, and the everlasting assurandée of 
salvation in Christ. 7his ts a faithful saying, said Paal, (dnd well 
might he say so, being himself a living monument at the time, both 
of the freedom and greatness of it,) and worthy 0/ all aoceptation, that 
~ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tith. 1.15. And 
worthy indeed it is of all acceptation, for all need it; when it'be fe 
ceived, as it is held forth, the free and unmerited gift of God in 
Christ. But if it be joined with the conditions of yea and nay; that 
it may be a salvation as my poor soul improves it, or a Condemnation if 
my faith, and prayers, and tears, do not come up to such and sucha 
standard; while any thing depends upon me and my attainments, it 
ceaseth to be a matter of joy and glad tidings tomy heart; for véry 
sure L am, | should come short of it. And tf righteousness came’ 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain, Gal. ii. 21. Reader! it is our 
mercy, that the yea and nay gospel was not the creed of the 
Paul was so offended at the very mention of it, that he speaks of it 
with abhorrence ; nay he almost swears to it, that such was not the 
| which he, and his faithful companions yireached to the church. 
a, as God is trve, saith Paul, our word toward you was not yea and 
nay, For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you 
by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, 
but in him was yea, jor all the promises of God in him are yea, and ™ 
him amen, unto the glory of God by us,” 2 Cor. i. IS —20, 
Tract, No. 2,.pp. $—5. 


In this same tract, Christ is stvled ‘ the one and théettly 
“one ordinance of heaven for salvation to every ote that be- 
* heveth.’ In No. 4, of the same series, styled ‘ My Birthday,’ 
Dr. Hawker holds the following language. 


‘Let it for a moment be supposed, that when God chose the 


Church in Christ, before the foundation of the world, pen 
ol 


without blame before him in love, he had prevented the w 

the fall, in the present time-state of the Church, by creating them, 

and taking them to glory in Christ at once; in this case, it 1 true, 
_ they would never have known sin. And some, for aught Ikner, 
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may think that there would have been nothing to have regretted.on 
this account. But I am free to confess, such thoughts are not mine. 
Paul was taught by the Holy Ghost, to thank God that the Church 
had been the servants of sin, Rom. vi. 17. And I find cause to bless 
God for the same. What happy creatures the Church of Jesus 
might have been in’heaven, without passing through the Egyp/ state 
of ‘sin in this earth, I know not. But one thing I know, that upon 
this ground, one sweet attribute of God would never have been 
known > and ‘one most endearing name and office of Jesus would, to 
all eternity have been always wanting.’ 7 ract, No. 5, p. 3. 


In No. 1, we have the following passage. 


«The scriptures of God in every part, trace the history of the 
people, whom the Patriarch Jacob predicted, should be gathered unto 
Shiloh, up to the source in the everlasting love of God in his Trinity 
of Persons to the Church. The origin of the people, as they were, 
and are, in Christ before all worlds: and as they will be in Christ, 
when all worlds are done away; is always to be connected in one 
view, for the clear apprehension of the subject. Their designation 
as the people, implies as much. It is not a people, or any people at a 

radventure, undefined, or unknown ; but the very identical people, 
which the Father from everlasting gave to the Son; whom the Son 
betrothed to himself for ever ; and undertook to redeem from the ruins 
of the fall, during the time-state of the Church upon earth; and 
whom the Holy Ghost engaged to regenerate, and make willing in 
the day of his power. So that when the Shiloh was to come, and the 

thering ‘of the people was to follow that coming: all this arose, 
use, they were his people ; not to make them bis people, for that 
they had from everlasting been ; and nothing could make them more 
so to all eternity. The Magna Charta of grace, had determined 
these things, in the antient settlements of eternity. For the fall did 
not, because in fact it could not, do away the relationship between 
Christ and his Church. The Church of Christ, was still the Church 
of Christ, amidst all her foul, and filthy, and debased state of sin. 
The people that are now gathered to Shiloh, or in the generations 
et to come, will be gathered to Him; were, and are, as truly be- 
loging to Him before they are gathered, as they are, after being 
gathered. Yea, the redeemed now in heaven, are not a jot more in 
the scale of relationship now they are there ; than when below. For 
under all the leprous condition, to which sin hath reduced the 
Charch ; Christ. was, and is, as truly her Head, and Husband; as 
when originally chosen by the Father, she came up in the view of the 
divine mind, holy, and without blame, before him in love, Ephes. i. 4. 
For as the sweet love song of Christ to his Church, expresseth it : 
many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it, Song 
vili..74.50 could not all the cataracts of sin, which deluged the 
Caurch at the fall, wash away the relationship, to Christ; or the love 
of Christ ; who haying loved his own which are in the world, he loveih 
them to.the end, John xiii. 1.’ Tract, No. 1, pp. 7, 8. 
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a. 


Once more, in No. 8, the ‘ strayed sheep of Christ,’ is com- 


forted in the following style. po 
‘ And here to compress as much as possible, a subject of such m : 
nitude, within a little compass ; I shall beg to consider the whole and ‘ 
évery case of the sheep, departed from the fold, under one and the : ‘ 
mme character. For however diversified, in their departure, by Ii 
greater or less marks of obliquity; a te or shorter absence, yet ‘e 
one general feature belongs to the strayed, and the wanderét; ‘and the ‘d 


—_ 


backslider. Neither can “either of himself return, | until brought back ta 
by sovereign grace. Never will the sheep in nature come back, to 


the sheepfold, from the mountain, whither he hath strayed ; until the 
Shepherd hath found it out. And in like manner, the wanderers from a 
Christ’s fold will feel no grace in themselves to return, until grace ra 
from the Lord hath entered their heart. or 
* I stay not neither, to enter into all the particulars, that might be cin 
enumerated, respecting the aggravated cases which more, or less, " 
are found in ali. The numberless, nameless situations of evil, would dis 
fill a volume, were the awful departures, even in a single individual, Co 
brought forward to view. 1 will take for granted, what perhaps. the | 
majer part of backsliders would be free to confess; namely, that they b 
have fallen inte deeper waters of sin, since they knew the Let than be- Yi 
fore. I have known such, in the calls to sick rooms during the many 9 
years exercise of my ministry. And I have read also of others in'the fol 
sacred word of God, much to the same amount. . But what is the up- ‘ 
shot of the whole, when summed up? namely this, what isman, yea chu 
the best of men, in his highest attainments, if left to himself.a.mo- use 
ment? Oh! what a feather to the wind of temptation? what.a this 
to the lusts of his own corrupt nature? what a bubble to himself, 
when forming any thing in his own strength? let any child of God \ 
yea let every child of God, who hath been brought acquainted with “ ¢ 
the plague of his own heart ; but look into himself, and in the current ove 
of a single day, eall to mind, if he can, what passeth, and repasseth, 
in the multitade of vain thou: ohts, and vain words, and vain actions; on: 


to say nothing of the great inlets, and outlets, to evil: and what 
must bis conclusion be but this, if divinely taught, that they, and Co 
they only are safe, which are kept by the power of God, ey faith 


unto salvation, ready to be revealed at the last time, 1 Pet. i. 5. - tra 

No. 8. abe 10, Ie she 

pos 

After reading these passages, one can feel no surprise that Co 

the Writer who could print them should exclaim, in one of abs 

his usual random discourses, anc 

« « How dare any man get into the pulpit, and preach progressive ‘ 

sanctification? Whoever talks of progressive sanctification is guilty no 
of high treason against the Majesty of Heaven. I will mention a 

text which shall tingle in the ears of such as hold this doctrine; Jf sige 


any man preach any other gospel, let him be aceursed. It is a heresy 
little less than idol; utry."”? Cottle’s Strictures, p. 113. 
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No doctrine isso. zealously, constantly, and furiously op- 
posed by Dr. Hawker, as that of progressive sanctification. 
Speaking of his former ignorance on this subject, he writes : 
Falling in with the too generally received notion in what are 
‘ called gospel churches, that a life of grace in the creature is a 
‘life of progressive holiness,—like horses in a team, where 
‘ each follows his leader, I trotted on in the beaten path with 
‘the many,’ Xc. ‘ What is grace?’ he exclaims in a sernion 
taken down by Mr. Cottle. 


‘ Grace is the Lord himself. We cannot grow in the Lord. It is 
said, “ Grow in grace.” Ignorant preachers don’t understand this, 
and misinterpret it. What says Paul? Paul had no experience of 
progressive holiness. Twenty-three years after his conversion, he 
said, “ O wretched man that | am!” ’ 


This is a tolerably fair sample of Dr. Hawker’s intrepidity in 
disposing of Scripture. In like manner, in his Poor Man’s 
Commentary, he gets rid of the Apostolic injunction, “ Follow 
“ after holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord,”— 
by expounding this holiness to be the oo eon righteousness 
of Christ. On Gal. v. ver. 6—15. his whole comment is as 
follows : 


‘Great part of what is here said hath pone: respect to the 
church of Galatia for the time then being. On these subjects I always 
use shortness. And the many passages here and there interspersed in 
this paragraph, are so plain as to need no comment.’ 


Verse 24 in the same chapter: “ They that are Christ's, have 
“ crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts”’—is passed 
over without any comment. 

But these are, after all, some of the more moderate and 
guarded specimens of the theology of Dr. Hawker and his 
school. The horrible and blasphemous language whieh Mr. 
Cottle cites from the lips of some of his votaries, we dare not 
transcribe. We regret the necessity that such AD 
should be dragged to light ; but it is necessary in order to ex- 
pose the true character of this most pestilent heresy. Mr. 
Cottle pledges his honour, that the following sentences are 
absolutely verbatim from the lips of Dr. Hawker’s officiating 
and approved curate, in 1822, a Mr. Babb.* 


‘People make a great noise about spreading Christianity, but it is 
no Christianity. Institutions and societies are all busy in spreading 





* Mr. Babb’s successor is still plainer, if possible: ‘ Sin is good for 
‘a Christian: it isa good thing; it keeps himdown.’ Cottle, p. 127. 
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false religion, producing, according to the appointment of God, a 
strong delusion that they might believe a lie, and so be eternal} 
damned.—These societies are all hastening the reign of the Man of 
Sin, and the sooner this reign comes, the better, that the triumphs 
of Satan may be over, and the true Christianity universally prevail, 

* Give yourselves no concern about your faith, Having once had 
it, you cannot lose it. It is not in your own keeping ; God keeps it, 
and it is safe. 

* You will never be better, or more holy, to the day of your death, 
than you are at this moment. [ Repeated. ] 

* There is not a devil in hell that is more sinful and depraved than 
is every one here present. From our first thought in the morning to 
our last at night, there is nothing in us but what is vile and devilish. 
it is the same in God's dear people, and thereby Christ is honoured 
in saving such sinks of iniquity. There is not a devil in hell who is 
more sivful.’ &c. 


For many vears past, Dr. Hawker has denounced missions to 
the heathen as ‘a daring infringement on the sovereignty of 
‘ God.’ The Bible Society, he has termed the devil’s society, 
The deaths of the Rev. Andrew Fuller and the Rev. Thomas 
Scatt, he has declared to be ‘ awful deaths.” This is speaking 
out. Norean it be said, to use the words of Howe on another 
ocension, * that herem Satan 1s transformed into an angel of 
‘ light: his transformation is at least in this very inartificial.’ 

Mr. Vaughan is a man of a somewhat different stamp from 
the Plymouth school: he is a scholar, and, we understand, a 
gentleman ; far less popular and winning as a declaimer than 
the voluble vicar of Charles, more sternly, and elaborately, and 
honestly erroneous. He seems to aspire to be the Antinomian 
Zeno, and he presents us the metaphysics and the impieties of 
Bayle mixed up with misty dogmas of his own. As a speci- 
men of his peculiar phraseology, we may take the following 
sentence from the preface to the sermon before us. ‘ What in- 
‘ justice (was there) m God's ordaining to form such a sub- 
‘ stance as the mystical Christ—to be his chief and central 
‘ manifester ’ In his familiar pulpit expositions, it 1s not un- 
common to hear him say: ‘ Now you see, the typicality and 
‘ the mysticality of the thing is this—do you take that.?’—The 
Sapreme Being is styled in this sermon, (p.37,) ‘ the Restless 
* Worker who doeth all things.’ At p. 31, this question 1s 
propounded : ‘ But is God equally guiltless and sinless in 
* having continued to do the creature's sin? At p. 29, occur 
these words :—‘ and how he (God) continues to stimulate them 
‘ to the perpetration of sin.’ At p. 4, Mr. Vaughan broadly 
affirms, that there 1s not.one work, good or bad, ‘ suggested or 
‘ performed, but what is according to his will, —yea, im obe- 
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* dience to, and fulfilment of it’ Once more, at p. 25, occurs 
the following passage. 


‘ And why are we to be frightened with the bugbear and watch" 
word of making God the author of sin? Is it not obvious, that he 
must in some sense be the author of it? for how has it got into his 
creation without him, when the whole frame, and relations, and cir- 
cumstances of the creature are of and from and to Him. But it i8 
equally obvious that there is also a sense in which he is not the au- 


thor of it. He has willed, he has wrought, but he has not inspired 
it.’ 


This extract will sufficiently explain the doctrine of the ser- 
mon, and shew the self-contradiction into which the Writer 

erpetually falls in attempting to vindicate his dogmas from 
bldsphethy” Ina note, he tells us, that he uses the term author 
in the passage above-cited, in opposition to his own judgement, 
‘ adopting the language of the gainsayer.’ ‘ Originator is 
‘ what I should rather have chosen. There is not much, we 
apprehend, to choose between them. That Mr. Vaughan means 
what he says, we cannot believe, because his words amount as 
nearly to bold and Satanic blasphemy, as any thing which can 
be found in the annals of heresy, and because his explanations 
shew that he is unwilling to abide by them. What he does 
mean, his assertions coupled with his explanations render it 
impossible to ascertain. But, as Mr. Owen very properly re- 
marks, the assertions will be understood, or at least taken in 
their obvious import, and remembered, when their explanations 
will not be understood, and therefore, not remembered. One 
thing 1s clear, that the doctrine of Augustine, and Calvin, and 
Leighton, and Andrews, which ascribes to God the permission 
of sin, and repels as impious and blasphemous the notion that 
he was the author of sin,—does not satisfy Mr. Vaughan. 
This is the doctrine he has written his sermon to oppose. He 
says, God does not merely permit ; he wills, works, stimulates 
tosin. That these words are susceptible of a good meaning, 
we shall as readily admit, as that any of the atheistic positions 
of Spinoza or Bayle, Voltaire or Payne have a good meaning. 
That Mr. Vaughan may have a good meaning in using them, 
the charity which believeth all things inclines us to hope;, but, 
in order to come to this conclusion, we must suppose the ex- 
istence, in his individual case, of some physical peculiarity of 
mental structure. For we are required to believe, not only that 
he thinks his own opinions right, but that he honestly attaches 
to them a fundamental importance, so that he broadly affirms, 
the true God is not known by Christians in general. The true 
knowledge of God in his essential character as the author of 
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sin, 1s confined to Mr. Vaughan and the Plymouth and 
Leicester congregations. ‘ I should like,’ he says, ‘ to know 
‘ what that faith is, which has not its foundation in know- 
‘ledge; whether we might not as well believe in Mahomet, as 
‘in Christ; in Jupiter, as in the Father of our Lord Jesus 
‘ Christ.” Such is the rash, bold, and profane style in which 
this unhappy man insists on the importance of his dogmas, 
The sacseal tendency of the doctrine is sufficiently obvious; but 
one other short extract will shew still more unequivocally, the 
antinomian virws which lurks beneath the guise of metaphysi- 
cal absurdity. 


* This subject is before and beyond all others. To know what 
God works, and how He works it: to pierce even to the dividing a- 
sunder of the joints and marrow, so as to discern the RESTLBSS 
worker who doeth all things, yet hath moral creatures still—and us, 
of them ; to have it shewn us, how these things came to be so, and 
continue to be so—-thus to see God, God: and creature, creature 
is life, and light, and love, and joy, and strength, and righteousness, 
that righteousness, of which the work is peace, and the effect quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever. The soul which és built into THis God 
necdeth not man’s importunity ; the soul which knows him not, Hn- 
portune it as you may, cannot serve Him: we may bustle, and boast, 
and please man ; but, ti!! we know God, we neither know ourselves 
nor any other creature —People talk, as if gratitude, which they call 
love ; sorrow for sin, which they call repentance; humility, which 
they call self-renunciation ; and self-denial, which they call holiness ; 
might be had without rue rruTH—nay, by a doctrine which ts stb- 
versive of it—whilst rHr rRuTH is a hinderer, not a producerof 
them. ‘True it is, that a specious substitute for some of these grte- 
cious dispositions may; but not the genuine gift. There may be, a 
‘woe is me, for Lam going down to hell; an ‘if I do this, T shall 
die,’ a * God [ thank thee; a ‘ without Him I ean do nothing ” but 
what is there, in all these, of that admiring, sin-hating, selt- loath- 
ing, free, joyous, triumphant subjection, which discriminates the 
Lord's called ones those who are dealt with as though they had al- 
ready died and risen again—whvo have ceased from their own ‘works 
as God did from his—who receive and use, and are content to be de- 
nied and fail; the Lord being the giver and the withholder, wnto His 
own glory in their real good—who cry Abba, Father—who have eter- 
nal life, even the first fruits of the Spirit ; and are waiting, withenut 
any doubt as to the event, for their son-ship; that is, for the com- 
pletion of their already doubly witnessed son-ship; to wit, the Te- 
demption of their body?’ pp. 37, 8. 

Towards the close of the paragraph, he expresses something 
hke a wish, but the sentence 1s mperfect,—a hope it cannol 
be termed,—* that it way have pleased God to arrange that some 
{ you be brought to this knowledge, and others ef you te 
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‘the increase of it, through the instrumentality of this dis- 
* course,’ 

Such, then, is Antinomianism, ‘ that thick-skinned monster 
‘of the ooze and the mire, which no weapon can pierce, no 
‘ discipline can tame ;’—so justly and eloquently characterised 
by Mr..Hall, as including ‘ within a compass which every head 
‘ean contain, and every tongue can utter, a system which can- 
‘cels every moral tie, consigns the whole human race to the 
‘extremes of presumption or despair, erects religion on the 
‘rains of morality, and mparts to the dregs of stupidity all 
‘the powers of the most active poison.’ Such is Antinomianism 
m its full-grown malhgnity. But we should scarcely have 
thought it worth while to transcribe into our pages these proofs 
ofits true character, were such extreme cases the only form. in 
which the disease manifests itself and propagates its contagion. 
Nemo repente turpissimus. Neither Dr. Hawker nor Mr. Vau- 
ghan started as preachers of antinomian mysticism and ribal- 
dry. Two and twenty years ago, the former, now the virulent 
opposer of all missionary exertions, preached a sermon before 
the London Misstonary Society, from which Mr. Cottle has 
eiven extracts. We shall insert two short paragraphs. 


‘ « When I look around and behold this numerous congregation, 
and connect with it, in idea, the grand object proposed from the as- 
sembly ; when J call to mind the promises of God, concerning the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the latter ages, and stand con- 
vinced, from all corresponding circumstances, that the period is has- 
tening fast upon us: while the gracious commission of our departing 
Lerd, given to his disciples in the very moment of his return to glory, 
still vibrates in the ear ; and while I see here an assembly of the faith- 
ful, gathered from every part of the kingdom, as if moved by one 
and the same principle, for this very purpose, to follow up their Lord’s 
command, andio send jorth his everlasting gospel, from pole to pole, 
and from the river even to the ends of the earth ; I feel animated in 
the delightful prospect ; 1 begin to anticipate the dawn of that happy 
day, whose sun shall no more go down: and behold already in idea, 
Ethiopia and Seba, with the multitude of the Isies, as stretching 
forth their hands unto God. 

‘ « Do not forget that the same gospel which points to the Spirit’s 
work, as the sole cause of glorifying the Lord Jesus, naturally im- 
plies, that God carries on his designs by human instrumbtutacty.” Mf 
ministers cannot successfully preach unless they are sent, neither can 
churches hear without a preacher. So that while an entire depend- 
ance is founded on the power of God, the province of man is as clearly 
defined. Hence, therefore, there is a call upon every heart to cooperate 
in so glorious a design, whenever a Mission is undertaken for the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge. 1 cannot suffer myself to suppose that 
there is a single person present, whom the grace of God hath 
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inclined to attend our services this day, that can need the deast 
stimulus to a duty of this nature. Who indeed can look over a vast 
region, ‘sitting in darkness and the shadow of death,’ unaffected, 
unfeeling, unconcerned ?”’ ” 

The steps of the Preacher's apostacy, we are not able to 
trace, but we have reason to believe that it has been a gradual 
process of deterioration not wholly imperceptible. There was 
a period of his career at which it would have been unjust to 
stigmatise him as a preacher of error, but there was even then 
something in his preaching extremely unlike the spirit of truth, 
—a dogmatism, an unhallowed familiarity, an absence of 
feeling, and a grossness of expression, indicating a morbid 
state of the afiections. Now, though two systems cannot be more 
distinct than Calvinism and Antimomianism, which are con- 
founded only because there is a scriptural phraseology common 
to the advocates of either, but used with o yposite views and 
for an opposite purpose,—yet, the process by which one be- 
comes substituted for the other in the mind of the individual, 
is analogous to what takes place in other sorts of petnfaction: 
particle by particle, the decayed hving matter is replaced by 
stone, while the outward shape remains the same. The in- 
cipient Antmomian has not changed his sentiments, but he 
has undergone, or is undergoing, a change of feeling, as the 
result of which, certain sentiments naturally dry up and fall off 
as foreign to the mind of which they once formed a part. 
There is a change of meaning which insinuates itself in a 
preacher's discourses, long before he ventures on a_ broader 
style of expression. This is what renders it so pecuharly 
difficult to deal with Antinomianism in its milder stages, when 
it seems to amount to nothing bevond a‘certain mode or stvle 
of preaching what is substantially evangelical doctrine. All 
heresy begins with an exclusive attac hment to detached truths; 
and in the statement of the truths they hold, the abettors of 
the most pernicious heresies, may be, to a certain extent, 
correct and eloquent. In the Tracts written by Dr. Hawker, 
from which we have given extracts, there is contained much 
that must be a apne taken by itself, apart from the vulgar 
coarseness of the expression, and the scope and spirit of the 
whole. And were it not that, now and then, these men speak 
out, it would be difficult to convince many good people, that 
this class of ‘ sweet preachers’ are chargeable with any thing 

worse than being a little unguarded, and having their peculiar 

forte—the usual apologies made by their votaries to excuse 
their dwelling exclusively on a ring of topics, and using, 
occasionally, strong langui ive. 


To enter into controversy with a rabid Antinomian, were to 
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cast pearls before swine ; but there are hundreds of persons, 
who are in danger of imbibing the poison, because they are: 
incredulous as to the existence of the disease, to whom it is 
ossible that such an exposure of its character may be salutary. 
Ve do not apprehend that we have many such persons amon 
our readers ; yet we are anxious to offer a few remarks whi 
may assist in detecting and dealing with this baleful epidemic 
in its earhest stage. 
The excellent old divine already referred to, assigns four 
causes of Antinomianism. They are, 1. The anguish of a 
verplexed ‘conscience leading persons to snatch at the relief 
hel out by such doctrines. 2. Zeal against popish errors 
relative to the doctrine of Justification. 3. Separating the 
Spirit from the word. 4. Injudiciousness meeting with zeal,— 
We have reason to believe that most of these causes are still 
in full operation. Among those of simple heart who are 
“ deceived by the good words and fair speeches” of the men 
who “ cause divisions and offences” in our day,* are many 
persons of melancholic temperament and vivid imagination, to 
whom the whole subject of religiou has presented an appalling 
aspect. They are not unbelievers, their bias is the opposite of 
a sceptical habit, but a vain and restless speculation troubles 
them, and prevents the exercise of faith almost as much as the 
sceptic’s doubts. They find as great a difficulty in believing 
what they cannot imagine, as others do in assenting to what 
is not demonstrable, or what they cannot, as to its mode, 
understand. Theirs is a want of the imagination, which the 
simple exhibition of the Gospel message is insufficient to sa- 
tisfy. If they could receive the whole influence of religion, 
so as to have their affections brought into full play, and their 
minds occupied with ‘‘ the hope of glory,” this would effect a 
cure. But, in the case supposed, either their imperfect in- 
formation on the subject of religion, or the imperfect. cha- 
racter of their conversion, intercepts the genial influence of 
Christianity. To persons thus dissatisfied and bewildered, the 
Antinomian teacher presents himself with the ‘smooth words, 
plausible phrases, and strong cordials of a s iritual empiric. 
He begins, as the medical quack does, by telling his patient 
that he has made the disease his particular study, hnows all 
his symptoms, and the fact is, the individual has been im- 
properly treated for the complaint. No one preaches the 
Gospel but the Antinomian teacher: the novice is readily led 
tobelieve this, for now he can shift the blame of all the per- 
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* Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 
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plexity be has suffered, off from his own conscience to bis former 
teachers and friends. He knows he has not embraced the Gos- 
pel hitherto, but all compunction is precluded by the convyic- 
tion instilled into him by his new master, that for this he is to 
be pitied, not blamed ; he never heard it, and, though he read 
his Bible, never understood it. This flattermg unction laid to 
his self-love, acts at once as a pliltre anda narcotic on his 
imagination ; and henceforth, all his angry feelings are reserved 
for those who shall dare atte mpt to bre ak his re pose. 

As an tlustration of this not imaginary or unfrequent case, 
we are tempted to transcribe some admirable remarks from 
Andrew Fullei’s tract on Antinomianism, the perusal of which 
we beg leave strongly to recommend to all our readers. No 
man had better opportunities than he had for tracing tts source, 
nature, and tendency. 


* The origin of this species of religion in individuals,’ he renvarks, 
‘ will commonly, | fear, be found in a radical defect in their supposed 
conversion. True Sx ‘riptural conversion consists “ in repentance bo- 
wards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.”” But, in many of 
these conversions, there is no appearance of one or the other. With 
regard to repentance, the system goes in a great measure to prechide 
it. The manner in which it represents and dwells upon the fall of 
Adam, so as nearly to remove all! accountableness from his posterity, 
together with its denial, in effect, of the Divine authority over the heart, 
leaves no room for repentance, unless it be for a few gross immoralities. 
The sins of not loving Cod and neglecting his great salvation, are en- 
tirely kept out of tn Hence, though ° you may sometimes see Mm 
suc h conversions great terror ot mind, and great joy succeeding it, 
yet, you will rarely pe reeive in the party, from first to last, any thing 
like Ingenuous grief for having dishonoured God. 

* As repentance towards God has little, if any place in such con- 
versions, the same may be said of faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The true believer, in his first looking to the Saviour for life, stands 
upon no higher ground than that of a sinner ready to perish. What- 
ever evidence he m: 1y have afterwards of his being one of God's 
chosen people, he can ‘have none at that time; nor is it in this charac- 
ter that he applies for mercy. The gospel is that which first comforts 
him, or Christ’s having come into the world to save sinners. But the 
conversions in questi ”n commonly originate in some supposed revela- 
tion to the party, that he is of the number of God’s elect, that Christ 
had died for him, and that of course he shall be for ever happy. Consi- 
dering this as coming from God, he #elieves it, and from thence reckons 
himself possessed of the faith of God’s elect. If afterwards he be 
troubled with the dictates of conscience, he calls these temptations, or 
the wakings of unbelief, and supposes that the enemy of souls wants 
to rob him of his enjovments. Neither his faith nor his unbelief has 
any respect to revealed truth: bis whole concern ts about his own 
safety......Stupified by the intoxicating potion, he dreams of being 4 
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favourite of Heaven; and, if any attempt to disturb his repose, it is 
commonly without effect. Such, or nearly such, is very frequenely 
the beginning of Antinomian religion.’* 


There are some cases of a peculiar character, in which this 
stupefaction passes off, and the mind gradually awakes to a 
juster view of religion. If we may carry on the figure, we 
should say, that the deleterious effects of the poison have been 
carried off by the pre-existing disease. In fain words, Auti- 
nomianism has wrought a cure upon the disturbed and per- 
plexed imagination, without having taken permanent posses- 
sion of the heart. In cases of genuine conversion, this ma 
be expected to ensue; and nothing is more delightful than to 
mark the gradual restoration of such a person to the sobriety 
of Scriptural views and humble, devout, ingenuous feelings. 
Yet, it will be a long time before such persons will be pre- 
pared to admit that Antinomianism is an error aud a pesti- 
lence: it formed an ingredient in that exhibition of truth which 
was to them medicine. 

Again, there are others whose minds appear to be so singu- 
larly constituted, that they can convert preaching of the most 
pernicious tendency mto nourishment. They can listen to 
Antinomian teachers, translate what they hear into sound doc- 
tne, and come away under the umpression that what they 
heard was quite another thing from the reality. They fasten 
on the topic, which is of course Scriptural, avd Scriptural 
language is copiously used im illustrating it; this topic is a 
favourite with them, it may be, not from any exclusive views, 
but from certain habits of reading or other circumstances ; 
and they are intellectually gratified by hearing it descanted one 
The preacher who dwells on these topics becomes a favourite ; 
and possibly, no worse effect follows trom an attendance on his 
ministry, in their case, than a distaste for all other preachers. 
They will not echo the Antinomian slang and scandal, that no 
other ministers preach the Gospel, but they ‘ hear no one else 
‘with so much pleasure.’ Such persons, without being in- 
fected with the Antinomian heresy, go to swell the ranks of 
Antinomian congregations. 

We refer to these cases, because we think they will suggest 
the necessity of a wise discrimination in treating the “Oe 
in question. Among those who “ separate themselves” schis- 
matically from the evangelical part of the Christian Church — 
(one of the most prominent traits of this party, and the rest of the 
character described} aptly applies to the mass)—we must * on 
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* Works, Vol. LV. pp. 178, 9, 183. + Jude, 19. 
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‘‘ some have compassion, making a difference.” Most impor. 
tant, in this reference, is the caution given by the Rev, Mr. 
Cooper in his excellent letter on Antinomianism, already cited 
in our pages. ‘ From the fear of countenancing, or being sus- 
‘pected to countenance, the abominable conclusion which 
‘ Antinomianism involves, the opposer of this system is 
é strongly tempted to depart from that fall exposition of the 
‘ doctrmnes of grace which he has been previously accustomed 
‘to maintain. To avoid the charge of preaching imputed 
‘ sanctification, he may almost desist from asserting the neces- 
‘ sity of justification by faith only, as ifhe were become ashamed 
‘of the Gospel of Chnist, or had forgotten that it is * still the 
‘power of God unto salvation.””’....* Wherever,’ adds Mr. 
Cooper, * the preachers of the word of God thus suffer them- 
‘selves to be driven from that purity of doctrine, and to be 
‘ spoiled of that unction from the Spirit, which formerly cha 
‘racterised their ministry, then, the triumphs of Antinomia- 
‘nism are complete; then it produces its full measure of mis- 
‘ chief, and gratifies to the utmost the malicious designs Of it 
‘ diabolical author.* 

Without lending ourselves to the atrocious calumnies vented 
by Dr. Hawker and his sect against Christian ministers at 
large, as not preaching the doctrine of justification by faith 
only, we must be permitted to express our apprehension, that in- 
dividuals have been driven into the toils of Antinomiamism by 
not hearing this cardinal article so fully and unreservedly main- 
tained, as 1s requisite to meet the exigencies of certain states 
of feeling and descriptions of character. By the might of 
this doctrine, be it remembered, the Reformers triumphed. 
Perhaps, those who have never served an apprenticeship to 
the Popish doctrine of Justification, who have never tried and 
strurgled to obtain peace of conscience without submitting the 
pride of their self-righteousness to God’s method of justifica- 
tion, are not aware either of the necessity or the efficiency ot 
the most unembarrassed, unqualified exhibition of this doc- 
trine. Why should Hawker, or Huntingdon, or any other 
wretched perverter of God’s truth, more explicitly, more fear- 
lessly uphold this doctrine, than the evangelical minister? On 
this point, they are not palpably heretical, except as they 
witejte with their statements an unintelligible jargon about 
eternal justification ; but Huntingdon more especially, in some 
of his printed works, states the doctrine of the Reformers on 
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* Cooper’s Letters to a Serious Inquirer. 12mo. London, 1817. 
See Eclectic Rev. N.S. Vol. IX. p. 553, 
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this cardinal article with that Cobbett-like clearness and force 
in which he occasionally excelled. It is this circumstance 
which, in many quarters, makes Antinomianism go down where 
otherwise it would not. There can be no occasion to guard 
or qualify this doctrine, if the other doctrines of religion ate 
as scripturally preached. Never let it be forgotten, that 
Christianity builds on the ruins of self-righteousness, and that 
the method of reconciliation is the threshold to the temple. 

We wish we could suppose that ‘ zeal against popish errors’ 
had any share in misleading the Antinomian teachers of the 
present day. No such excuse can be made for them. Bat a 
zeal on the part of their hearers, against an inefficient mode of 
stating the Protestant doctrine, has doubtless operated, in 
some Instances, to their advantage, and indirectly contubuted 
to the spread of their dogmas. ‘The chief source of Antino- 
mianism, however, is, we apprehend, ignorance in combination 
with spiritual pride. In some persons, indeed, it seems to 
spring from a passion for the extravagant and paradoxical; in 
others, it is received on the faith of some theological oracle 
of orthodoxy ; in not a few, there is too evident reason to be- 
lieve, that it has been taken up from the necessity of the case, 
which required that the creed should be made to square with 
an Antinomian practice. 

But there is, as we have already remarked, a style of preach- 
in¢ which, though not justly chargeable with Antinomian 
error, both indicates a leaning to such doctrines, and acts as 
a predisposing cause of their reception. It. is often charac- 
terised as high Calvinism; it might be more properly styled 
ultra-Calvinism, for these men soar far higher than Calvin, In 
the preaching of these individuals, the doctrine of Election is, 
for the most part, made to take the place of the Atonement as 
the basis of the Christian system ; the covenant is substituted 
for the cross of Christ ; and Justification is made the ultimate 
end of religion, instead of its beginning,—the essence of rege- 
neration, instead of an attendant on it. Yet, few poneyne 
will be advanced, that can be controverted or regarded as in 
themselves objectionable; but the effect of the whole is to 
leave an impression which, though the variation of outline is 
scarcely perceptible, proves the doctrine to be counterfeit. 
Things go on, however, very comfortably, the congregation 
pleased with the preacher, and the preacher with the people,— 
till something arises to trouble the waters, and they are found 
to be stagnant. Let the minister who has fondled this congre- 
ration into listlessness be removed, and another of a different 
stamp take his place ; the practical effects of such preaching 
willthen too unequivocally manifest themselves. Surely, the 
state in which a minister leaves a congregation over whom he 
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has had the oversight for a term of years, is some criterion of 
the character of his instructions, unless it has ceased to be a 
just axiom, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The distinguishing feature of Antinomianism in all its forms 
and stages, is justly pronounced by Mr. Fuller to be selfishness, 
‘Such is, * he remarks, ‘ the doctrine, and such the spirit. it 
‘inspires,” Whatever doctrine inspires this spirit, then, we 
may safely pronounce to be of Antinomian character, In 
the following portrait, this judicious Writer has sueceeded in 
fixing some of those general traits which, hke a family tike- 
ness, run through all the various spectes of religion which bear 
an affinity to this monstrous corruption of Christianity. 


« The love of God as God, or an affection to the Divine character 
as holy, is not in this system.---- Love, as exemplified i in its patrons, is 
mere favouritism. God having, as they conceive, made chem hi favou- 
rites, he becomes on that account, and that only, a favourite with them, 
Nor does it appear to have any thing to do w ith good-will to men as men. 
The religion of the Apostles was full of benevolence. Knowing the 
terrors of the Lord, they persuaded men, and even besought them to 
be reconciled to God. Jesus wept over the most wicked « city in the 
world, and Paul, after all that he had said of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, in the ninth Chapter of His Epistle to the Romans, protested 
that his heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel was, that they 
might be saved. He did not pray for them as reprobates, but as 
fellow-sinners, and whose salvation, while they were in the land of 
the living, wes an object of hope. In his treatment of the most de- 
cided enemies of the truth, though he sometimes rebuked them 
sharply, and used an authority which was committed to him as an 
extraordinary character ; yet, there is no malignant bitterness or low 
abuse in his language. But the religion of which I speak is, in all 
these respects, the very opposite. It beseéches not the unconverted 
to he reconciled to God, because it is God only who can tum their 
hentts. Tt'refiises to pray for their salvation, as not knowing whether 
it would not be praving for the salvation of the non-elect. It has to 
tenrs'to shed over a perishing world, but consigns men to perdition 
with unfeeling calmness, and often with glee. And as to its adver- 
saries, it preserves no measures of decency with them : personal 4 in- 
vective, low scurrility, and foul abuse are the weapons of its wartare. 

‘ Nor is it less a stranger to the love of Christians as Christians. 
The love which this species ot! religion inspires ts mere party- -attach- 

ment, the regard of ‘ publicans and heathens,”’ any of whom could 
love those who love them. If any man oppose their opinions, what- 
ever be his character fo: sobriety, righteousness, and godliness, he is 
without hesitation pronounced graceless, a stranger to the new birth, 
and an enemy of Christ. , 

« Another mark of this species of religion, is, a disposition to in 
terpret all favourable events in providence as proofs of their being fa- 
vourites of heaven, and al! unfavourable events towards their adver- 
saries as judgements for their conduct towards them, and, as it were, 
an avenging Oo! their quarrel. Thisis a natural and necessary ettect 
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of a selfish religion, From wishing every thing to be subservient to 
the gratification of self, it is an easy transition to think it isso; for 
opinions are greatly governed by desires, Hence, if an adversary be 
unsuceessful in business, it is the blast of God upon him; if afllic- 
tions befal him, they are the arrows of the Almighty discharged at 
him; or, if he die, he is cut off as a monument of Divine displea- 
sure ; and all because he has offended God by offending this his pe- 
culiar favourite.” 

‘ Antinomianism, havmg annihilated moral obligation, might be ex- 
pected to lead its votaries to the denial of sin ; ep strange as it ra! 
appear, there is scarcely any people who speak of their sins in such 
exaggerating language, or who make use of such degrading epithets 
concerning their-character as they. But the truth is, they have af- 
fixed such ideas to sin as divest it of every thing criminal, blame- 
worthy, or humiliating to themselves. By sin, they do not appear to 
mean their being or doing what they ought not to be or do, but some- 
thing which operates within them without their concurrence, In all 
the conversations that I have had with persons who delight in thus 
magnifying their sins, I cannot recollect an instance in which they 
appeared to consider themselves as inexcusable, or indeed ever the 
worse on account of them. On the contrary, it is common to hear 
them speak of their sinful nature with the greatest levity, and, with 
a sort of cunning smile upon their countenances, profess to be as bad 
as Satan himself; manifestly with the design of being thought to be 


deep Christians, thoroughly acquainted with the plague of their own 
heart.’ 


By sach persons, the Writer remarks, the spiritual principle 
and its opposite, “ the new and the old man,” are considered 
as agents, and the man himself not an agent, but a passive 
spectator of their conflicts. And “ natural men” are despised, 
as though destitute of common understanding. Thus, there is 
not left a single tenet of the Christian system, but is wrested 
to an application the very opposiic of its native purpose and 
tendency. And yet, no one tenet is outwardly renounced ; but 
truth is exagyerated into error, till it reaches the consufamation 
of a most diabolical orthodoxy, the vampire of the moral 
world. 

Bnt we should greatly err, we should be ourselves chargeable 
with Antinomian bigotry, were we to consider all persons who 
cherish notions belonging to this system, as destitute of true 
religion. ‘It is not for us,’ remarks the sathe excellent 
Writer, ‘ to pronounce upon the degree of error which may be 
‘ permitted to accompany the truth. I have no doubt,’ he 
adds, ‘ that many good men have been deeply tinctured 
‘ with these principh s, though it is not from them that thei 
‘goodness has proceeded.’ Others have perceived the real 
tendency of the system, and have receded. The only pre- 
servative is, to take alarm at its earliest symptoms. A zeal 
for orthodoxy apart from its practical influence ; a fastidious, 
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critical temper in hearing ; a sectarian attachment to our own 
church or party; a morbid passion for religious excitement ; 
a diminution in the strength of our natural affections and 
attachments ; and an indifference to missionary exertions and 
objects of general benevolence ;—these are some of the sure 
ietealicts that the deteriorating influence of selfishness has 
begun to operate within us. But “ the wisdom that is from 
“ above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
* treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 
« and without hypocrisy.” 

Mr, Cottle’s strictures are written in an excellent spirit, and 
we give him full credit for being reluctant to lend a wider 
soblicit to the horrid expressions which he cites. His book 
seve shheaeiber an important but revolting document. Mr. 
Birt’s tract is a mild and argumentative exposure of the defec- 
tive character of Dr. Hawker’s theology, We have seen no 
publication more proper to be put into the hands of any serious 
person who is in danger of being beguiled by Antinomian 
subtlety. 


—— ————?——  easetaesl ati, 


Art. IV. 1. Memoirs of India, comprising a brief Geographical Ac- 
count of the East Indies; a succinct History of Hindostan. By 
R. G. Wallace, Esq. 8vo. pp. 504. London. 1824. 

2. Historical Essay on the Rise, Progress, and probable Results of 
the British Domimous in India. By John Baptist Say. Svo. pp. 
86, London. 1824. 

3. Memoir of the Operations of the British Army im India, during 
the Mahratta War of 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Lieut. Col. 
Valentine Blacker. 4to. pp. 527. With a Volume of Maps and 
Tians. London. [S21. 

UR attention has of late been much taken up with works 

relating to our Indian possessions, and we have, in our 
recent Numbers, brought down to the present period, the gene- 
ral summary of information respecting those extensive and 
important regions. Other publications on the same general 
subject have since come to hand, which, though they do not 
enable us to continue the series of historical facts to a later 
date, will afford us a desirable opportunity of adverting 
to a few points, which we have, of necessity, either left un- 
touched, or illustrated from imperfect documents. 

We regret exceedingly that we were induced to form oar 
estimate of the general state of India on the work of Mr. Prin- 
sep, rather than on that of Colonel Blacker. The latter 1s In- 
comparably the superior writer; he thinks for himself, and 
though he gives his opinions in a cautious manner, they are 
from that very circumstance entitled to the more regard. He 
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1¢ a military man, evidently well versed in the various branches 
of his profésston, and his book may serve, if we may be al- 
lowed the phrase, as a sort of clinical lecture on the conduct 
ofan Indian campaign. Mr. Prinsep is, as we observed in 
our review of liis volume, ‘a courtly writer,’ and talks of our 
achievements much in the style of the Government Gazette, 
But Col. Blacker writes with discrimination and independenee : 
careful of reputatiot, he yet does not hesitate to criticise with 
firmness, thoreh with firness. From the extreme complica- 
tion of the details connected with the complete history of the 
Pindarryand! Mahtattt war, his book requires much attention 
m the ready j it-is*not adapted for the window-seat, nor for 
an aftersdinner lounge ; but, by those who will give it a regular 
petusal, it will be found full of interest aud instruction.” Tts 
value is much enhanced by the volume of clear and adnurably 
executed maps and, plans. 

In Our review of Mr. Prinsep’s book, in the October Number, 
our attention was chrethy directed to the three most conspicuous 
features of the singular contest which originated in the neces- 
sity for putting down the predatory system that had been so 
extensively organised by the Pindarries, and of which the 
leading powers’ of India had avaried themselves to make one 
hore desperate effort’ against the galling yoke of a foreign 
ower. The “attacks made on the respective resideucies of 
Poona and Nagpoor, and the decisive battle of Mehidpoor; 
were distinctly described by us, and though we could add 
some interesting particulars from Colonel Blacker’s details, 
we shall only advert to them incidentally. The great vietory 
of the campaign seems to have been mainly achieved by the 
intrepidity of Sir John Malcolm. The ‘ well-contested action’ 
of Meheidpoor, says Mr. Wallace, 


‘ continued from noon till three o’clock, during which time) she; eres 
my’s cavalry pressed upon the reserve, and several times attacked 
the baggage, but the Mysore auxiliaries behaved with great spirit, 
and met their charges in every direction. Seventy pieces of cannon 
were taken, together with the whole of the enemy’s camp equipage, 
and the plain was strewed with upwards of 3000 of their killed, and 
wounded. ‘The success of this battle was, in a great measure, owing 
tothe chivalrous conduct of Sir John Malcolm, who Ted the most 
desperate of the attacks on the left, and cheered the troops by the 
most fearless personal exposure. His noble and commanding figure 
was seen by the whole dine to outstride their ardour, and his lofty plume, 
often waved by his right hand, was a banner of union to the. line. 
Great in his political character, and renowned as an elegant writer, 
this scientific soldier has, on various occasions, displayed ag, aneur- 
passed intrepidity, and a coolness of judgment in the hour of danger, 
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which promise future increase of glory, if opportunity be afforded to 
the exercise of the great talents which he possesses as a statesman, 
philosopher, and warrior.’ pp. 283, 4. 


There are, however, two or three points on which we made 
little or no comment; and the first to which we shall refer, js 
the conduct—we will not say unjustifiable, but we must take 
leave to say, that we have not yet seen any adequate justifica. 
tion—of Sir Thomas Hislop, commander in chief of the arm 
of the Deccan, towards the Killedar, or commandant, of the 
fort of Talnier. Colonel Blacker’s account is more precise and 
distinct than that of Mr. Wallace, but they agree jn the main 
particulars, and we much prefer the feeling in which the latter 
animadverts on the transaction. 


‘Sir Thomas, when within a march of Talnier, had received 
intimation that the Killedar of that place intended to resist the 
occupation of his fort by British troops, although he had re- 
ceived the order of his sovereign to surrender it, and, upon the 
approach of the advanced guard, some guns, and a number of match- 
locks, were fired from the walls. ‘lhe fort was surrounded by deep 
ravines, and quite inaccessible to reconnoissance by cavalry. It was, 
however, closely approached by the engineers covered by light in- 
fantry ; and the Killedar having returned no answer to an attempt at 
negotiation, the field-pieces were brought into position, and the de- 
fences of the gateway demolished to such a degree, that Sir Thomas 
determined upon storming it, in the hope of at least making a Todg- 
ment within. For this purpose a column of attack was formed and 
pushed forward to the gate. The Killedar, being alarmed at these 

reparations, sent out a flag of truce and solicited terms ; upon which 
- was desired to open his gates and surrender himself and his: garri- 
son unconditionally. After some little delay, the two outer gates were 
opened, and the head of the column entered. At the third gate the 
Killedar came out through the wicket, and surrendered himself to 
the adjutant-general, Colonel Conway. A party of grenadiers, was 
then pushed forward through the wicket, and still further through 
another gate, but they were at length stopped by the fifth entrance 
being shut. The Arabs within were clamorous to have some terms 
mentioned, before they delivered themselves up to the mercy of 
Europeans ; but after some delay, the wicket of this gate was also 
opened from within, and Lieutenant Colonel Marray, Major Gor- 
don, and two or three other officers entered it, followed by'ten. or 
twelve grenadiers of the Royal Scots, upon which they were at 

by the Arabs, and, before aid could be afforded, cut down... Major 
Gordon and Captain M’Gregor were stabbed to the heart, and 
Colonel Murray and two other officers wounded in several places with 
daggers. The gates being burst open, the storming party entered 
the fort, and the Arabs retreated to the stone buildings, where the 
continued to defend theniselves until all the garrison, about 
Arabs and Hindoos, were put to the sword. “ A severe example,” 
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says Sir Thomas Hislop, in his report to the goyernor-general, “ in- 
deed, but absolutely necessary, and one which I have no doubt will 
produce the most salutary effects on the future operations in this pro- 
vince. The Killedar I ordered to be hanged on one of the bastiuns, 
immediately after the place fell. Whether he was accessary or not to 
the subsequent treachery of his men, his execution was a punishment 
justly due to his rebellion in the first instance, particularly after the 
warning he had received in the morning.”’ pp 291—3. 


Well may Mr. Wallace exclaim—‘ The coldness of this lan- 
‘ guage freezes the heart ;’ and we perfectly agree with him, 
that the conduct of the garrison is probably to be attributed 
more to the ‘ precipitate’ and ‘ imprudent’ manner in which 
our officers entered the wicket, than to premeditated intention. 
We have no wish to pass judgement on a case of which all the 
circumstances are, possibly, not before us; but of the trans- 
action, as stated, there can, we think, be but one opinion. 
Sir Thomas Hislop appears to stand high in the estimation of 
his fellow soldiers. Lord Hastings, on another occasion, 
praises Ins ‘ temper and forbearance ;’ and Colonel Blacker 
eulogizes his ‘ unassuming character.’ 

The two most important subjects of consideration which pre- 
sent themselves in connexion with our Indian empire, are, 
first, its security, and, secondly, the responsibility it entails 
on its possessors. It is idle to treat, in any other way than as 
of difficulty equal to its importance, the question of suitable 
policy and atin government; et the same time that itis 
selfish in the extreme, to consider the matter of oecupancy as 
nothing more than a problem in general politics, The i6th 
chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s admirable Memoir of Central 
India, contains a brief but able and interesting inquiry into the 
nature and probable permanency of our establishment in India. 
From the moment that the English authorities adopted the 
system of Dupleix, and interfered, for their own ends, in the 
quarrels of the native princes, their plans became those of ag- 
gression and aggrandizement. Fora long series of years, the 
question of government was merged in that of conquest and 
military ascendancy; but, when our possessions became of 
truly Asiatic dimensions, and the great Indian powers were, 
one after another, blutted out of the map, it was neceneg 
inquire whether the old regime should be, as far as possible, 
preserved and perpetuated, or what new influence should be 
stibstituted in its place. Lord Wellesley first, we believe, 
adopted and applied the plan of subsidiary alliances. Insulat- 
ing, as far as practicable, the major states, and maintaining 
on one frontier a commanding force, he pressed on the other 
with a.cordon of minor a dependent for their ex- 
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istence on their strict alliance with the Supreme Government, 
This plan is still adhered to, with the addition of the mainte- 
nance of a controling force at the ce ayitals of sach potentates 
as may still retain enough of politteal power and intluence to 
make them formidable. It is quite obvious, that such a scheme 
of government as this, must involve jealousies, antipathies, re- 
monstrances, and struggles, without end. No monarch is dis- 
posed to acquiesce in a state of virtual thraldom, conse quent 
on the presence of a foreign garrison in the heart of his do- 
minions; and hence the necessi' y of increasing vigik: ance, un- 
deviating caution, and unrelaxing preparation. 


‘ We have been reluctantly compelled,’ observes Sir John Mal- 
colm, ‘ by events far beyond our power to centrol, to assume the da- 
ties of Lord Paramount of that great continent; and it is now con- 
fessed by all, that our ere: inion cen rest upon no secure basis but the 
geveral tranquillity of India. Our present condition is one of appa- 
rent repose, Dut et. of danger. With the means we had at our 
command, the work of force was comparatively easy ; the liberality 
of our government gave grace to conquest, and men were for the mo- 
ment satisfied to be at the feet of generous and humane conquerors. 
Wearied with a state of continued warfare and anarchy, they hardly 
regretted even the loss of power ; haleyon days were anticipated, 
and men prostrated themselves in hopes of elevation. All these im- 
pressions, made by the combined effects of power, humanity, and 
fortune, were im proved to the utmost by the character of our first 
measures. The agents of goverm nent were generally individuals 
who had acquired a name in the scene in which they were employ- 
ed: they were unlettered by rules, and their acts were adapted to 
soothe the passions, and ace — with the habits and prejudices, of those 
whom they had to conciliate or to reduce to obedience. But there 
are many causes which operate to make a period like this, one of 
short duration » and the ch: inge toa c older system of policy, and the 
introduction of our laws and regu; itions into countries immediately 
depende nt upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm. It is the 
hour in which men awake from a dream Disgust and discontent 
succeed {io te rror an d admir ation; and the princes, the chiefs, and 
all who had enjoyed rank or influence, see nothing but a system 
dooming them to imme ai ite decline and ultimate a: :nihilation. This 
view of “the subject applies only to the countries under our immedi- 
ate sway. That government of ‘influence and control which our con- 
dition forces us to exercise over many of our allies and dependents, 
presents more serious difficulties.’ 


Such a state of things as that so strongly and yet so cor- 
rectly exhibited in this extract, is, obviously, one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy. It would be easy ‘enough to gall the 
depe nd it powers into a state of mu tiny, and the n to amalga- 
mate them imto the my cht y ilass of appro priatec d territory ; ; but 
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this, as Sir John emphatically observes, ‘ is the ve ry evil, 
‘ugatust which we have to guard. Increase of territory will, 
‘i spite of all our ettorts, come too rapidly ; but, to be at all 

safe, the march must be gradual towards a crisis which can- 
‘not be contemplated without alarm.’ The peculiar character 
of the British power in India, destitute of all ‘ natural root in 
‘the soil,’ allows of no toleration to resistance. There can be 
no Concession, no admission of weakness ; every thing must 
be carried fairly through, since, when victory leaves 8s our ‘stand- 
ard, our Indian supremacy will become a shadow and a name. 
Whether this is a desirable state of things or not, is a different 
question; but, that it actually exists, there can be no reason- 
able doubt, though we are by no means sure that Sir John 
Malcolm and those who think with him, take the right view of 
the policv demanded by the crisis. 

We much fear that there is forming, if not actually matured, 
a spirit of most formidable opposition to the efforts of C hiietian 
missionaries. We do uot allude to the miserable effusions of 
such men as Bowen and Dubois, but to the opinions of caleu- 
lating and iniluential pol.ticians ; to the decided negative given 
by Mr. Elphinstone, in answer to proposals for introducing 
native schools into the conquered territories of the Peishwah, 
and to a similar reception which proposals of the same kind, 
in reference to Central India, met with from Sir Johan Maleolm, 
The latter expresses himself upon the subject with great appa- 
rent moderation, edmits that ‘no mischief muy have resulted 
‘from’ institutions of the same kind in other parts of India 
lone’ mubyec: cte lio British authority, but depre cates interference 
with the pr 1UdICes ¢ X1S ting in countries ne why conque red, and 
just emerging from a state of anare hy. We confess that. this 
excessive overstraining of the doctrine of political expediency 
appears to us of unfavou able augury; It awakens a suspicion 
of primary and radic ‘al disaffection to the great cause. Nothing, 
as it should seem. could be better ad: ipted to remedy the evils 
of anarchy, than the gift of knowledge. Without instruction, 
there can be no permanent civilization ; and no time should He 
lost in communicating the blessin; os which Providence, by 
crowning our arms with success, has rendered it luaperative On 
us to confer. If this excessive inhib is to prevail, the natives 
will soon discover our weak side; and the ve ry policy which is 
desioned to conciliate and confirm, will de bilitate and de stroy. 


‘ The efforts,’ writes Mr. Wallace, ‘ which are now making in India to 
educate the natives, are, perhaps, the most effectual towards the inte- 
rests of the Christian religion of any that have yet been made. But 
itis my humble belief, that if the British missionaries were pi rmitted 
to locate the codwaaned Hindoos upon the waste lands in our pro- 
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vinces, either in conformity to ancient Hindoo civilization, or to 
plans found practicable in Europe for bettering the condition of the 
poor, such a foundation for native Christian society would be laid, as 
could never again be shaken by the attractions of idolatry. Round 
such a nucleus the native stuuedion would gradually congregate, till 
civilization extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the Indus, 
and from the Himalaya mountains to Ceylon.’ pp. 374. 


Mr. Wallace has brought together a large collection of im- 
portant materials, and has displayed considerable skill m com- 
pressing and arranging them. Having spent a considerable 
part of his life in India, as a military officer, he has had many 
opportunities of personal observation, and he appears to have 
neglected no opportunity of adding to his own proper store, 
the information afforded by others. His work is designed both 
as a vade mecum for the traveller, and as a book of easy refer- 
ence for the general reader. It is not imvariably written with 
good taste, nor Is it always accurate* in its details, but it is 
altogether a useful, interesting, and accessible volume, ‘and it 
stands, we think, a fair chance for popularity. The book is di- 
vided into the distinct departments of Geographical, Histori- 
cal, and Miscellaneous, with an Appendix of interesting matter. 
As a specimen of his general style, we shall extract a few anec- 
dotes illustrative of the romantic valour of the brave men who 
established and extended the Portuguese empire in the East. 


* During an overwhelming attack made by the Egyptian flect that 
had pened down the Red Sea unexpectedly, on a small squadron 
under Laurence D’ Almeyda, after a most determined resistance, his 
vessel struck on a flat. It was impossible for the other vessels to get 
near him, for Hocenus, the Egyptian admiral, with his native auxili- 
aries, surrounded the wreck, assailing this unfortunate ship on all sides. 
The battle continued during a whole day, and at night a boat was sent 
to bring off the Portuguese admiral, but he replied, ‘ I shall never 
leave those who have been my companions in danger, nor desert this 
ship whilst hope or life remains to defend and save her for my country.”’ 
Next morning the battle was revived, and one of Almeyda’s thighs 
was shot away, but he ordered himself to be placed in a chair on the 
deck, and continued to give his orders with coolness till another ball 
carried away part of his breast and ribs, when he expired. The 
Egyptians then boarded the vessel, when Laurence Catus, a servant 
of the deceased admiral, who was wounded in the eye with an atrow, 
and who had thrown himself on the body of his master, started up, 





a — —— 


* We could give several instances of inaccuracy, but one or two 
shall suffice. The mistress of Holkar is called his ‘ sister ;? and Sir 
David Ochterlony is, we believe, very erroneously represented as the 
commander-in chief of the army employed against the Ghoorkas. 
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and with his sword killed several of the assailants, while another sai- 
lor, named Andrew Van Portua, who had lost his right hand, and 
received a musket-ball in his shoulder, fought to the last with his 
left, dealing destruction around, When Almeyda’s father heard of 
his son’s death, he said, “ It is mine to sustain his place,” and, 
brushing away the tear of mortal weakness, he proceeded with a fresh 
force to attack Hocenus, destroyed his whole fleet in the harbour of 
Diu, took that important little island, and amazed the continent by 
his valour and humanity. 

‘ In this engagement the brave Nonnius Vasques Pereira was 
killed; he passed through the enemy’s batteries that lined the shore 
with his single ship, and boarded Hocenus amidst his own fleet. 

‘ Old Almeyda did not live to see the termination of his com- 
menced success, for having fallen into disgrace with king Emanuel by 
some misunderstanding, he was recalled, and killed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, by a pointed stick having been run through his body, 
in an affray between some of the natives and his sailors. But 
Nonnius Acunia took the fort of Diu, and the fortified island of 
Betel, where the desperate Turks, having burned their wives and 
children, being determined to receive no quarter, rushed upon the 
Portuguese like lions, maddened by revenge, and were not destroyed 
till they had slaughtered seventeen officers and one hundred and Atty 
men belonging to the force under Nonnius.’ pp. 173—65. 


M.Say’s pamphlet is written with the laudable motive of 
correcting the erroneous views entertained by continental poli- 
ticians, on the subject of our Indian possessions. Vague 
notions of wealth and power, connected with the tribute and 
the commerce of Asia, seem to float in the heads of the 
eminent persons who direct the machinery of European govern- 
ments, until they fix it in their minds as a settled axiom, that 
to ussail England in the East is to strike at a vital point. 


‘ There appears to me to be a general mistake on the Continent of 
Europe with respect to the British Dominion in India. The question 
is often asked—How did it arise? Who exercises it? Is it the 
East-India Company—the military—or the parent state? It seems 
to be taken for granted, that India is the principal source of British 
wealth. Even governments most interested in entertaining correct 
ideas on subjects of political economy, share, ia this respect, the 
opinions of the vulgar. They imagine that the nations of India 
groan beneath the yoke of England, and that they have only to 
appear in arms, oo overthrow a hated and unstable power. 1 his 
was Bonaparte’s intention by the expedition to Egypt and it has 
twenty times occupied the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 

Say, pp. 5, 6. 


With the design of counteracting these inaccurate opinions, 
M. Say gives a succinct but clear statement of the history and 
actual condition of the East India Company, and shews that, 
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on a fair estimate of profit and loss, it is embarked in a losing 
concern, borrowing money to pay its dividends, accumulating 
debt instead of realizing property, and setting off fictitious 
credits against a real deficit. He makes it appear, that even the 
profits made by the servants of the C ompany, are of no ad- 
vantage to the mother country, in as far as they are spent in 
India; and in short, he presents our Asiatic concerns under 
such an aspect as is well calculated to deter hostile monarchs 
and ministers from entering on schemes for the iavaston of 
Hindostan. 


¢ Supposing any foreign prince or usurper should procure a few 
willing or reluctant partizans, he would have still fewer means of 
resisting British power and intrigue than the princes who governed 
India before the English, and who, nevertheless, have been forced 
to submit to the superior tactics of Europe and the superior policy of 
England. A European army would appear in India under great 
disadvantages. It would not find a people incensed against their 
rulers, ready to second it, as has been asserted. ‘The princes, rather 
than the people, were the enemies of the English; and independent 
wwinces no longer exist. European forces could only be sevt by 
= and let any one calculate the delay, the expense, and the loss 
which must attend an army in such an expedit ion! Not to speak of 
the nations it would hove to fight with on its road, of the men, horses, 
and artillery lost in the burning : sands, the trackless swamps, and 
unpassable rivers,—it would have to encounter, on its arrival, a well- 
established power, def nde d by an army of 160,000 men, disciplined 
like Europeans, and with the facilitie ‘s of receiving by sea all neces- 
sary reinforcements and supplies.’. Say, pp. 32, 33. 


M. Sav contends that British India is. en the whole, well 
voverned: but we do not clearly understand him when he 


_ 


} 
wuoserves, that 


The English have totally abandoned all idea of correcting the 
yrejudices of the Hindoos, or of converting them to Christianity. 
t, is even their policy to prefer that they maintain their present 
opinions. They are cither Mahometans or followers of Bramah. 
Mahometanism renders its votaries resigned and docile. The religion 
of Bramah, by the inflexible rigour with which it adheres to its 
hierarchy of casts, trains them to subordination. The most perfect reli- 
vious toleration exists, therefore, in British India; and if we add, 
that peace reigns over the vast countries formerly torn to pieces by 
a hundred despots, who pillage dd them at their pleasure, that 
industry is protected, and every one may now enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, and amass wealth in secur ity,—we shall be torced to admit, 
that the situs ution of Hindostan was never happier than at the present 
moment.” Say, pp. 50, 31 


lo the ereater part of this paragraph we can, of course, 
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make no objection; but the qualitieation of Mahomedism is 
beyond our comprehension. We should have supposed that, of 
all the classes of British subjects in India, the votaries of the 
Prophet would be found least entitled to the distinctive 
epithets, ‘ resigned and docile.’ On the general question as 
to the probable permanency of English supremacy, the opmion 
of M. Say leans to the aftirmative; and we shall cite the 
closing paragraphs of his tract as giving a summary of his 
views on the ultimate condition of Asia. 


* In every case the freedom of India seems impossible ; but ought 
we to wish, for the interests of humanity, that Me may lose its 

influence over Asia? Ought we not rather to wish that it should 

increase? Europe is no longer what she was in the days of Vasco de 

Gama and Albuquerque. She is arrived ata state in which Asia has 

nothing to fear from her influence. With her despots and super- 

stitions, Asia has no good institutions to lose, while she may receive 

many from Europe. 

‘ The nations of Europe, from their enterprising spirit, and the 
astonishing progress they have made in all the branches of human 
knowledge, are, no doubt, destined to subdue the world, as they 
have already subdued the two Americas ;—I do not mean by force of 
arms. Military preponderance is, and ever will be, accidental and 
precarious. Europe will subjugate the world by the inevitable ascen- 
dency of knowledge, and the unceasing operations of her institutions, 
it is no longer necessary to employ arms against the American 
Indians. Asia needs longer time on account of her immense popu- 
lation, and the inertia which long-rooted and immoveable customs 
oppose to every species of innovation. But the march of events is 
inevitable. The religion of the Magi has given place to Maho- 
mctanism: that of Bramah has lost half its votaries; and Maho- 
metanism will wear itself out in turn like every thing else. The 
facilities of communication by water are becoming every day more 
perfect. In our own times, the voyage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope has been lessened one half, both in ease and celerity, since 
1789. The other passages to the East will indubitably become more 
short and practicable. ‘The liberation of Greece will lead to that of 
Egypt; and civilization, gaining ground, will level the obstacles to 
communication; for the more civilized nations become, the more 
will they perceive that it is their interest to communicate with their 
neighbours. We may then have a faint idea of the future state of 
society ; but time is a necessary element in all great revolutions.’ 


Say, PP- 34—6. 


We must recur to Mr. Wallace for the purpose of enforcing 
the necessity of a thorough revision and condensation in the 
event of a second edition. Such a work is so much wanted, 
that it is well worth while to take pains in its Composition, 
simce, without it, details are valueless. Accuracy indis- 
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pensible. We believe Mr. W. is incorrect in giving to 
Great Britain the possession both of the Isle of France and 
that of Bourbon. The Mauritius alone is ours: if we may 
trust our recollection, the other was restored. We sball trespass 
on Mr. Wallace’s pages for one more extract, containing a most 
interesting statement. 


* Bengal is bounded on nearly its whole eastern line by the wild 
and extensive district of Tiperah, the mountains of which are 
inhabited by savages, who have now scarcely any knowledge of the 
Brahmanical code, nor indeed of any other, although, in ancient 
times, this was the seat of an empire which brought armies into the 
field of 200,000 infantry. From this region and Chittagong, the 
government of India recruit their establishment of elephants, pur- 
chasing none under nine feet high, The inhabitants of Rajemal, 
a northern district of Bengal contiguous to this tract, are mostly of 
low stature, but stout and well proportioned. Many of them are not 
taller than four feet ten inches, with small eyes, flat noses, and thick 
lips. These savage men were reclaimed and civilized by the noble 
exertions of Mr. Cleveland, their judge and magistrate, who has 
& monument in the form of a pagoda, erected to his memory near 
Boglipore: he died at the early age of 29. An idea of his worth 
may be entertained from the tribute paid to his memory by the 
governor-general and council of Bengal, and which remains for 
a testimony to future times, engraved over his mortal remains. There 
he lies—‘* Who, without bloodshed, or the terror of authority, 
employing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and bene- 
volence, attempted and accomplished the entire subjection of the 
lawless and savage inhabitants of the Jungleterry of Rajemal, who 
had long infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory incur- 
sions, inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilized life, and 
attached them to the British government by a conquest over their 
minds.’ To my understanding, this is one of the most honourable 
monuments that ever was erected, and worthy of being perpetuated 
till time shall be no more.’ 


We wish that such monuments as these were more thickly 


planted. 





as 


Art. V. The Christian Ministry: or Excitement and Direction in 
Ministerial Duties. Extracted from various Authors. By Wil- 
liam Innes, Minister of the Gospel. 8vo. pp. $58. Price 8s. 
Edinburgh. 1824. 


HE abridgement of some large works of practical divinity, 
has communicated the essence of highly valuable books to 
a numerous class of readers, who could not afford the expense 
either of time or money which the originals would claim, But 
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the task of abridging is not without its difficulties, and, like 
that of tronslating, has frequently fallen into incompetent hands. 
Kven at the best, he wth ben leisure to peruse an original work 
of merit, suffers loss, ifinduced by an abridgement to decline its 
perusal, Weare therefore disposed to give the preference to 
that exercise of literary industry, by which the treasures of 
pious learning are explored with a view to selection and com- 
puation, Such productions have not the same tendency to de- 
ter the reader from resorting to the originals when opportunity 
may offer. Anabridgement, like an engraving, gives the outline 
and composition of its original ; and, after examining it, we are 
sometimes less concerned to become acquainted with that which, 
except as to its colouring, seems already known to us. But 
they who extract, bring us specimens from a mine: we cannot be 
sure that they have chosen the very best, or the most adapted 
to our particular use. If we are gratified and enriched by these, 
perhaps we might be yet more by others. And it is the more 
probable that we may be disposed to argue thus, when the speci- 
mens produced, as in the work before us, are chiefly of one par- 
ticular kind. Indeed, we consider this mode of compilation, 
which brings into a distinct work what has been said by several 
writers upon one subject, as preferable to the miscellaneous ex- 
tracts from one author that are often gerne At least, the 
great importance of the duties which belong to the Christian 
ministry, fully warrants the appropriation of one or more volumes 
to the production of the counsels of those who have eminently 
fulfilled it. 

Mr. Innes states, that his design ‘ has been, to furnish a 
volume as full of useful matter as possible; a volume which 
may lie with advantage on the table of every minister of the 
gospel, and into which he cannot even occasionally look with- 
out finding some useful hint, either in the way of direction or 
excitement in the important work in which he is engaged.’ 
This design is judiciously executed, by extracts from Baxter, 
Watts, Alleine’s life, Witherspoon, Erskine, Martyn’s Memoirs, 
Brainerd, Cecil, and Hall. No one who justly appreciates the 
characters of these divines, can doubt that the extracts are 
valuable. There will, indeed, in such a series of selections ne- 
cessarily occur some repetition of the same thoughts in different 
forms ; but this will be more than tolerated by the reader who 
wishes to have them practically fixed in his heart. The home- 
striking energy of Baxter cannot fail of producing some serious 
impressions, except on the most dull and thoughtless minds. 
Fine instances of it appear in the extracts, of which the follow- 
Ing are portions. 


‘It is a palpable error in those ministers that make guch a dis. 
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proportion between their preaching and living, that they should 
study to preach exactly, and study little or not at all to five exactly, 
All the week long is little enough to study how to speak two hours, 
and yet, one hour seems too much to study how to live all the week. 
They are loath to misplace a word in their sermons, or to be guilty 
of any notable infirmity, (and I blame them not, for the matter is 
holy and of weight,) but they make nothing of misplacing of affec- 
tions, words, and actions, in the course of their lives. O! how cau- 
tiously have I heard some men preach, and how carelessly have | 
seen them live.’ p. 11. 

‘ I confess, I think necessity should bea great disposer of a mi- 
nister’s course of study and Jabours. If we are sufficient for ever 
thing, we might fall upon every thing, and. take in order the whole 
Encyclopedia. But life is short; and we are dull; and eternal things 
are necessary ; and the souls that depend on our teaching are pre. 
cious. I confess, necessity bas been the conductor of my studies afd 
life. It chooseth what book I shall read, and tells when and how 
long. It chooseth my text, and makes my sermon, for matter and 
manner, so far as I can keep out my own corruption. Though I know 
the constant expectation of death has been a great cause of this, yet, 
I know no reason why the most healthful man should not make sure 


of the necessaries first, considering the shortness and uncertainty of 


all men’s lives.’ p. 30 


Notwithstanding the superior correctness and polish of style, 
combined, indeed, with piety and truth of sentiment, which 
appear in most of the other authors here cited, we feel more 
fully from Baxter’s juxtaposition with them, how effective is 
the nervous plainness of that venerable non-conformist. — If, as 
the Compiler intimates, a favourable reception of this work 
should induce him to add a second volume, we wish that an 
equal portion of it may be allotted to further selections from 
that powerful writer. Much will be found in this volume 
to humble, as well as to direct and incite the conscientious 
pastor. We can conceive that some parts of it may even, 
in certain minds, produce discouragement. Such persons will 
feel the force of a remark of Archbishop Leighton’s, quoted 
by Dr, Erskine in a discourse on the difficulties of the pastoral 
office, from which extracts are given : 


‘ Even the best would have cause to faint and give over in it, were 
not our Lord the chief shepherd, were not all our sufficiency laid up 
in his richfulness [qu. rich fulness ?], and all our insufficiency covered 
in his gracious acceptance.’ p, 227. 
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Art.. VI. Treatises upon the Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith. 
By the ‘i W. Romaine, A. M. With an Introductory Essay by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. demy 12mo. pp. xxiv, 372, 
364. Price 9s. Glasgow. 1822. 


2. The Imitation of Christ: in three Books. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Translated from the Latin, by John Payne. With an [ntroducto 
Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 12mo. pp. Ixii, $34, Price 
4s. Glasgow. 1822, 


The Works of the Rev. John Gambold, A.M. Late one of the 
Bishops of the United Brethren. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate, Author of ame on the 
Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion. pp. xxviii, 
286. Price 4s, Glasgow. 1522, 


FEXUE spirit of trade is to be watched with a jealous eye in its 
influence upon religious publication ; for, no doubt, things 
sacred are always in dan ver of being profaned, corrupted, « and 
depraved, while they are in the hands of those, —whether dig- 
nitaries, authors, or booksellers, who find that “ godliness 1s 
“ain : Z and truly no man—no, not a barefooted friar, with a 
knapsack of indulgences on his shoulders—has better right to 
whisper a hearty Amen to the text, than a Publisher in these 
days, whose capital, and connexions, and knowledge of the 
religious world, and general intelligence in theological matters, 
enable him to supply the wishes of “the thousands and tens of 
thousands in the three kingdoms, who are constant consumers 
of good books. Looking at the subject only on one side, one 
might fear that the stmple-hearted and unwary buyers of godly 
books were expose d, witl.out protection, to every pestilent 
corruption that should promise to fatten the press, and those 
who live by it. But there are some effectual securities against 
any very serious or wide-spreading mischief from this source. 
For though there are flagrant exceptions, yet, still it is a maxim 
understood, and acknowledged, and generally acted upon by 
those whose trade is in books, that the best things sell best; and 
that if you wish to provide for the mass of readers, you must pub 
lish what is of unquestioned reputation, and of plain and obvious 
utility. There hate indeed been some designedly vicious enter- 
prises, and many #/-judged_ enterprises in this line of business ; 
but, for the most part, capital employed in this department of 
literature will select, by mere mercantile tact, the very works 
which would have been selected, if disinterested and well-in- 
formed piety had been the sole guide in the choice. 

But, besides this, it is far from being a justifiable presumption, 
that, because a man isa tradesman, he has no views beyond 
those ofa tradesman. Still further from the language of candour, 
and, we will add, from that of a thorough knowledge of the 
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world, is if to impute a species of simoniacal baseness of inten- 
tion to every man who dea/s in Religion. On the contrary, we 
fully believe, that many enterprises similar to that of which the 
volumes before us are specimens, have been undertaken from 
motives altogether becoming to a Christian man of business. 
And, to say truth, we have good reason to belteve that this 1s 
actually the case in the present instance. 
The form of these republications is commodious, the price 
reasonable, and their appearance creditable to the parties en- 
gaged in the work. It 1s neither with the ments of the Authors 
chosen, nor with the propriety of the choice, that we need don- 
cer ourselves here ; for, in such undertakings, it is the public, 
not the publishe rs, that really makes the choice ; and it is, in 
fact, the voice of the mass of readers that thus breathes into our 
past writers the breath of a second life. To that part of the 
plan which regards the Introductory Essays, we might object 
on several Scan ; vet, after all, if this sort of flourish of tram- 
pets is found to promote the circulation of good books, perhaps 
we should not do well to be angry. But certainly, consulting 
our own feelings, we should at ONCE BAY, that these capedzents 
of the school of “ Day and Martin,’ of Bish and Hazard, are 
ineapedient, and, in the end, injurious to the cause they ere in- 
tended to serve, and perhaps, also, m some slight degree, ta the 
respectable names that are borrowed for the oceasion. We 
have read with great pleasure these E wssays by Dr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Erskime -—they are quite equal to what these writ@s 
might be expected to produce under the emmen circumstances ot 
requisition, and limitation, and task-work. But, though twenty 
or thirty pages ot the tull-toned writing of the one, or of the 
vigorous reasoning of the other, will certainly gratify the 
reader—meet with it where he may—vet, he feels that the 
‘« Essav” has the slenderest connexion possib le with the book 
to which it is prefixed ; that it yields him no important aid in 
the perusal of the Author, and, in a word, that the true and 
sole reason why it 1s there, 1s because the words ‘ Weth an In- 
troductory Lssay by, &c.’ must appear in the title-page. Now 
we think that the feeling of this sort of tnck having been 
played upon them, will disgust a greater proportion of readers 
than the publisher has reckoned for in his calculation. For ex- 
ample ; in projecting the scheme, he may have presumed that 
one reader in tive hundred would understand the thing just as 
he understands 1t——as a mere means of pushing the sale of the 
books, but that the four hundred and ninety-nine would take it 
all for good. Now we verily believe that, supposing the lowest 
class of readers to be excluded from the estimate, {and such are 
not the purchasers of works of this sort,) these tricks of trade 
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are row understood by, and offensive to, three fourths, or per- 
haps one half of the reading public in England. And being, 
therefore, understood, they are worse than useless. There is no 
prejudice which traders in wares of every sort, cling tomore fond- 
ly, than the notion, that all the world but themselves may be 
gulled; yet, itis a prejudice that must be discarded by all bat 
purblind understandings and sordid tempers. For our own parts, 
we confess tat we indulge the hope that, if knowledge Molds 
on its course among us, charlatanism, in all trades, will tind that 
it has done its work,—and that it must die. 

We have ventured this hint to the publishers of this series of 
religious classics. Perhaps they may find that, having gained 
circulation for the work, no other means are requisite to se- 
cure the public favour, than the continued exercise of a sound 
discretion in the selection of their authors, and of the pains 
and cost winch have made the undertaking hitherto creditable 
and advantageous to themselves. 
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Art. VII. 1. The Enchanted Flute, with other Poems; and Fables 
Jrom La Fontaine. By E. P. Wolferstan. 8vo. pp. 440. Price 12s, 
London, 1823. 


2. Eugenia: a Poem. In four Cantos. By E. P. Wolferstan. 8vo. 
| pp- 62. Price 3s. 6d. London, 1824. 


i A FONTAINE, had he written nothing but his fables, 
4 would be a poet which we might almost envy the French. 
He is our Gay with more vivacity and point, Swift, with more 
playfulness, amiableness, and grace, but he has a character 
distinct from either, inasmuch as he is perfectly French. Per- 
haps, our Peter Pindar comes the nearest to his style of hu- 
mour, as well as his freedom of versification ; and if the topics 
he had chosen had been less identified with the political sean- 
dal of the day, his works, cleaned and weeded, would have de- 
served a higher place than they can now maintaim in that class 
of English poetry. | | | 
Mrs. Wolferstan (we believe we are correct in so designating 
her) has adventured on a difficult task. We have always con- 
sidered La Fontaine as untranslatable—unless by Dr. Wolcot ; 
but we frankly admit, that she has executed many of these fables 
with equal fidelity and spirit. If she will pardon our not 
giving the preference to her original poetry, we are willing to 
assign her no ordinary merit as a translator, and we think that 
these Fables will very generally and deservedly please. Every 
one recollects La Fontaine’s fable of the Grasshopper and the 
Ant, the first in his book, beginning 
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‘ Le cigale, ayant chantcé 
Tout Pcté, 

Se trouva fort depourvue, 

Quand la bise fut venue,’ &c. 


Save and except the ‘ si/ver song’ assigned to the insect, and 
the cheering influence ascribed to it, we think the fable very 
happily rendered as follows : 

‘THE GRASSHOPPER AND ANT, 
‘ A Grasshopper, whose silver song 
Had cheer’d the fields the Summer long, 
A sad reverse of fortune knew 
When the chill winds of Winter blew ; 
For not an atom could she find 
Of Fly or Worm of any kind. 
At length she went, compell’d by want, 
T’o the snug dwelling of the Ant, 
Entreating her as neighbour, frie nd, 
A small supply of grain to lend ; 
Just to support her fainting frame, 
Till future, happier seasons came, 
“ Trust me,” she cried, “ Ill pay you all, 
« Both interest and principal, 
«“ If there is faith in Animal.” 
The Ant, who never was a Lender, 
For which some worthy souls commend her, 
Just ask’d the Borrower her employ ment 
In Summer. ‘* O! ’tis all enjoy ment ! 
** One changeless course of pure delight! 
“ I sing by day, I sing by night !” 
“ Inde ed | ! how ve ry gay and pleasant ! 
*€ Well then, suppose you dance at present.” ’ 
pp. 150—151t. 

The following spirited version of § Le Pat de ville et le Rat 
* «les champs,’ is more tree, and yet true to the spurt of the ort- 
ginal. 

‘THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MOUSE, 
‘A London Mouse of noble race 

Sent to invite his Country Cousin 
To dine with him in Grosvenor Place, 

On crumbs of Cake—their Rump and Dozen. 
‘ Spread on a Turkey-carpet lay 

he rich, Epicurean treasure ; 

I leave to Fancy to portray 

The happy meeting at her leisure. 


‘O fly not yet! ’tis just the hour 

For little Mice who love the Moon! 
But Pleasure, like a midnight flower, 
Just peeps and smiles, then closes soon. 
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*« Hark ! heard you not that ap'ning door ?” 
The Mouse of London cried, and started— 
They staid not for one warning more, 
But with the lightning’s speed departed. 


* « All, said the host, “ again at rest, 
*« We'll finish our repast, however.” 
** Alas!” replied the rustic guest, 
“« My appetite seems gone for ever. 


‘ « But ere to-morrow’s moon shall cease, 
“* Come and partake my frugal diet ; 

“ T boast not luxuries like these, 
‘* Ambitious most of ease and quiet. 


‘ “* My scrap of cheese, my barley-meal, 
‘< T eat in pane enjoy at leisure, 
« And taste delight we cannot feel 
‘«« When terror mingles with the pleasure !” 
pp. 165——166. 


‘The Rats in Council’ is a very free translation; but our 
readers will not be the less pleased with it. 


‘ THE RATS IN COUNCIL. 


‘ A certain Cat, one Kouli Khan by name, 
Dealt to the Rats so many a mortal blow, 

It seem’d his namesake, once of murd’rous fame, 
Did on his teeth and claws some charm bestow ; 
He sent such thousands to the shades below. 

The poor surviving remnant dared not stray, 

Dared not forsake their holes by night or day. 

Such skeletons they were, that could you see ’em, 

You’d think them subjects meet for a museum. 

Now Superstition is the child of Fear, 

In Rats perhaps as man ; 
For this redoubted Kouli Khan 
They thought a demon from the nether sphere. 
At length it did arrive 
That he was gone to wive, 

Or to a rabbit-warren rambled forth, 

As gentlemen go shooting to the North. 

O! these were halcyon days! 

But that Destruction’s sword, 

Suspended by a cobweb cord, 

Darted on ev’ry fur-clad head its glancing rays. 

A Parliament was called the case to treat on, 

And all the worthy members not yet eaten, 

Soon fill’d their station, 

Happy again to meet, 
To take their oaths and seat, 
And quarrel o’er the miseries of the Nation. 


Vol. XXII. N.S. 2X 
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A Rat of eloquence—one who could measure ye 
Six hours upon his legs, 
Descanting on the Weasel sucking eggs, 
Arose, and begg'd the Barn would give attention 
‘Lo something he had come prepared to mention, 
He was, as any member there, 
Free to declare, 
That, spite of all that Ministers could plan, 
The Nation suffered from this Kouli Khan. 
But he had now a measure to disclose 
That Opposition’s self dared not oppose. 
(‘* Hear! hear !”’ not quite unmix'd with laughter, 
Came from the opposition rafter, ) 
And then he pledg’d himself in words pathetic, 
And tone and manner truly energetic, 
Did they but act as he should urge, 
To free his Country, his dear Country, from the scourge. 
He did propose to bang a Bell 
Around the neck of this strange Imp of Hell ; 
And by that simple toy’s assistance, 
They should descry him at a distance : : 
Then who so cowardly to fear him, 
When ev’ry Rat alive might bear him? 
‘Phe counsel met with loud applause ; 
And such the universal joy, 
The rafters rattled with their claws. 
How will not Hope the spirits buoy ! 
They seem’d a tribe of children loos’d from school, 
Or auncient England’s Nobles at misrule. 
Silence at length restored—they ask 
What friend will undertake the task, 
Who his dear Country loved so well, 
Just simply to tie on the Bell! 
Alas! tho’ each a patriot hearty, 
They found no Curtius of the party. 
One wanted strength, another skill ; 
This Rat was nervous, that was ill. 
And thus this admirable scheme, 
So well imagin’d, so profound, 
Prov’d nothing better than a dream, 
And fell (hard fortune!) tothe ground. 
The Bill, to use the words they said. 
Was this day six months to be read. 
But let ws nurse and keep it warm, 
*Tis so like Radical Reform : 
Something, that who attempts shall rue it— 
Fine—but impossible to do it. 
Now, laying Politics aside, 
\ simpler Moral we'll provide. 
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Experience has confirm’d the fact: 
"Tis easier to advise than act.’ pp, 197—202. 


We must make room for one more, and the following pre- 
sents itself. 


* THE JUG AND THE KETTLE. 

* Irom Kettle said one day, 

“ Earthen Jug, we'll on a ramble.’’ 
“Nc,” said he, “ excuse me, pray ; 
‘«T was never formed to amble: 
“On my shelf, beside the fire, 
‘** T have all my heart’s desire. 
“If my friend abroad should take me, 
“* Know, the slightest blow would break me. 
“ For yourself, indeed, proceed 
‘¢ Where gay Fancy chance to lead. 
* Go to France and see the Louvre, 

“ Cross the Alps, ascend Mont Blanc ; 
** You will never want Vancouver, 

** Be the Journey short or long. 
** Go where Gaiety invites you, 
** And the merry dance delights you : 
“ Strength you have, if you have skill, 
“ Both for Waltzing and Quadrille. 
‘¢ Chimney Corner, still and snug, 
“« Better suits an Earthen Jug.”’ 

* « No, my friend, I cannot settle,” 
Said the kind, warm-hearted Kettle, 
“ Thus to roam and take my pleasure, 
‘While you mope at home at leisure ; 
“* Come with me, and Ill protect you, 
“« To the smoothest path direct you, 
‘¢ And ere mischief can ensue, 
“ Take the blow design’d for you.” 

« Earthen Jug no more, I wist, 
Could the flatt’ring call resist. 
Side by side they jog together, 
Nothing heeding hours or weather ; 
Thro’ square, and street, and lane, and row, 
Clitter clatter on they go. 
Sometimes this thing, sometimes t’other, 
Strikes the friends against each other. 
Ev’ry leosen’d stone’s attack 
Causes Earthen Jug a crack ; 
Till ere long, his doom unravels, 
Smash he goes, and ends his travels. 
Learn the Moral from the Sequel : 
Still associate with an Equal : 
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If you mingle with the Great, 
Like the Jug’s will be your fate.” pp. $238 —325. 


With regard to the original poems, they display the same 
easy How of versification, they abound with excellent  senti- 
ments, and they sometimes reach the spirit and playfulness of 
the translations; but the Author reminds us of a fine penman 
who cannot write well unless his paper is ruled, or has lines 
under it. The ‘ Enchanted Flute’ professes to be a poem in 
seven cantos: it consists in fact of two poems, one inserted in 
the middle of the other, occasioning the interruption, without 
answering the purpose of a parenthesis. The transition ‘ from 

‘ gay to grave, from lively to severe,’ is by far too violent; and 
the poem is not only without unity, but without harmony. 
Cantos 2, 3, 4, detail an affecting story, possibly not an imagi- 
nary one, such as Crabbe delights to tell, but Mrs. Wolferstan’s 
graver style is deficient in nerve, and point, and pathos. Ca- 
therine’s adventure by itself, were the four cantos which it oc- 
cupies, retrenched of about a third of the number of lines, 
would make a very pleasing poem. But our Author must posi- 
tive ‘ly resist the temptation. to write long poems. ‘ Urania and 

‘ Elien’ seemed to us an instructive t tale, but we could not get 
through it. By far the best long poem in the volume is en- 
title dé Three Weeks after Marriage,’ which we commend to the 
perusal of all whom it may concern; it does equal credit to the 


sterling qualities of the Writer’s mind, and her command of 


eusy verse. ‘The sonnets only serve to confirm our opinion that 
the Author should not attempt the graver measures, especially 
80 long as she can gratify her readers with poems of a lighter 
kind so spirited and pleasing as the following: 


‘TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME SUBJECT, 
+ . * + + 


‘ Ladies who own an income clear 
Of full twelve hundred pounds a year, 
Though time has dimm’'d the sparkling eye, 
And ting’d the skin with darker dye, 

Nor giv'n those better charms instead, 
Which live when loveliness is fled, 

May still find courtesies as plenty 

As in the smiling bloom of twenty. 

This did Olinda, matron sage, 

Though passing forty years of age. 

But ancient Poets, to attain 

More Bardlike and imposing strain, 

Were wont to seck those valleys green 
Where flows th’ inspiring Hyppocrene, 
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Then call from their Aonian glades 
The Nine well-educated Maids : 
(Like families of modern days, 
One draws, one sings, another plays.) 

Her J invoke, if such there be 

In thy fair flock, Mnemosyne ! 

Who simple Truth and Nature prizes, 

And all who woo them patronizes. 

* Twas in that season when the rose 
Through her green kerchief crimson shews, 
When gales delicious odours bring, 

And new-fledg’d thrushes try the wing, 
Olinda, as our legends say, 
Had slept four balmy hours away 
Since the proud Sun, in crimson state 
Had canopied his Eastern gate ; 

Now, far diffus’d, and mounting high, 
His golden glories fill’d the sky, 

And heard was Bennet’s gentle knock, 
Preceding “ Ma'am, ’tis eight o’clock.” 
The drop-bolt rattled, and the maid 

Not one of all the duties paid 

That daily ask her powerful aid, 

(The flowry chintz is scarce withdrawn, 
The shutters yet defy the dawn,) 

Began, in accents might awake 

The fishes of the Stygian lake, 

Or make the seven sleepers start, 

Or chill Tydides’ val'rous heart, 

« Q, Ma’am! poor Martha’s pretty hen, 
«« You’ve prais’d it o’er and o'er again ! 

‘¢ Spotted and speckled, like a pheasant ! 
«« (It was her dear young Lady’s present) 
«© The swectest, tamest, gentlest thing,— 
“¢ She did not even cut its wing.— 

‘© Where’er she sat, it nestled to her, 

‘¢ One could have almost sworn it knew her— 
«“ Well, Ma’am! this very, blessed night, 
«© That barbarous fox, as if for spite, 

‘¢ Has taken the good old creature’s pet. 
‘“‘ The poor soul cried, is crying yet. 
«“ For my part, I should straight determine 
«© To kill at once these odious vermin ; 

«¢ And were you, Ma’am, to say the same, 
« I wonder who would dare to blame ! 

«« Constant vexation! endless losses ! 

‘“« Merely to please men, dogs, and horses.” 

‘ Olinda waited for the tide, 
And then in calmer tones replied; 
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“ All this, perhaps, is very true, 

‘* But, Bennet, what am I to do? 

«« My neighbours are extremely kind, 

*¢ And we should ever bear in mind 

*¢ Civilities ourselves receive. 

‘“’ We cannot what is lost retrieve. 

*« Martha should take more care, and then 

« She would not thus have lost her hen.— 

« |] have this moment in the house 

‘* A present of a brace of grouse. 

Then we should all things weigh and measure : 

*« ‘They hunt for health as well as pleasure. 

«« Sir Reginald, to name no more, 

«“ Might lay his dropsy at my door, 

« Should I, when people are annoy’d, 

« Have the poor animals destroy’d. 

« You know that all the doctors cry, 

«¢ Sir Reginald must ride or die ; 

*« And but for hunting, would he ever 

« Leave his arm-chair and sofa? never. 

“ So that his case, to go no further, 

“ Would fairly make my conduct murther! 

“ And then how very kind they were 

« When John was here for change of air! 

* He brought no horse,—they lent him one: 

“ Sir Reginald had bought his son. 

«“ The creature threw him, it is true, 

« And broke a leg and rib or two, 

* But things will sometimes happen cross— 

«* ?Twas very kind to lend the horse ; 

«¢ *Twas kind to shew my nephew sport, 

«“ And he, poor fellow, thank’d them for’ ig 
‘ Bennet Ns ad nothing more to say ; 

Like gamesters when they lose at play, 

She prudently threw up the game : 

Her eloquence had miss’d its aim. 

Not so when one devoted morn, 

The sun had half his beams withdrawn, 

And many a louring cloud was seen 

To gather on the blue serene— 

nes authors evermore importune 

‘The skies to usher in misfortune ; 

« The dawn was overcast’ when Cato, 

Inclin’d to read, turn’d over Plato)— 

Well, then, the heavens portentous frown’d, 

And boding swallows skimm'd the ground, 

When hapless Bennet, breathing woe, 

Her mouth drawn down like bended bow, 

Told how the hen-house, spite of locks, 

Was enter’d by the wily fox, 
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And nine sweet turkeys, at the least, 
Were taken for the monster's feast ! 

«* My turkeys! all my turkeys gone !” 
Olinda cries—“ No; there is one.” 


** One turkey !—only one d'ye say? 
** | saw them all but resterday, 
« 


And was just thinking as they past, 

« The pretty things were growing fast, 

** And one should go to John this year, 
‘¢ The other nine be eaten here. 

*«“ O Bennet, Bennet, ’tis a shame! 

*« But somebody must be to blame ! 

** Lock’d do you say the hen-house door ?” 
‘* Yes, but he enter’d thro’ the floor— 
‘* Foxes are witches, I’ve no doubt, 

* One vainly tries to keep them out.” 

‘ Well! this is not to be endur’d, 

‘+ The mischief must and shall be cur’d. 
«“ What is the value of a present 

« Of hare, or even grouse, or pheasant ? 
*« Ven’son, which epicures adore, 

** I care not if I touch no more— 

“* Indeed, by choice, or my ill luck, 

“« They oftener send me doe than buck, 
* And when the keeper's bad his fee, 

* *Tis all that’s worth, ’twixt you and me. 
“ But why on trifles waste a word? 

“¢ Humanity should first be heard. 

‘« Poor John, since that ill-fated day, 

‘* Has always limp’d, and always may ; 
“ And ev’ry night before it rains 

“ Is tortur’d with rheumatic pains. 

“ Sir Reginald will leap a gate, 

“« In spite of his amazing weight, 

‘© And should his horse receive a check, 
“* No one can answer for his neck. 

“ So, when you've given me my cap, 

«« Bid Robert Grundy set the trap.”’’ pp. 89—96. 


We should imagine that the translations from La Fontaine 
would be very acceptable if reprmted separately'in a ‘smaller 
size. In our humble opimon, theyshould have taken the lead 
in the title-page. We exhort the Author to prosecute the 
task of presenting the lively Frenchman in an English dress. 

Thus far had we written, when we found ourselves called 
upon to notice a second publication from the same pen, which 
we receive with pleasure as affording ground for presuming 
that the first has not proved unsuccessful. ‘ Eugenia’ is cer- 
tainly very superior in interest to any of the longer poems in 
Mrs. Wolferstan’s former publication; and it has somewhat 
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raised our estimate of the Author’s powers, highly as we were 
disposed to rate them in some respects. Eugenia, a cler- 
gyman’s widow, is reduced to the necessity of becoming a 
village school-mistress. 


—‘ Shall one whom Nature form’d to climb 

Where only tread the gifted, the sublime, 

Watch vacant dullness, with mistake absurd, 
Misread, the twentieth time, the same poor ‘word 
See the wet thumb squeeze up the dirty leaf; 

Hear drawls more torturing t then their noisiest grief ; 
While, if she try to break the horrid spell, 

And in her own soft tones the story tell, 

Tis every line sung out, with all its former yell ! 


This is graphic. —The widow has three sons: the eldest is 
adopted byarich uncle; the second is educated by another 
relative; the third remains at home. They first meet again 
in the mother’s humble cottage as youths; the sceue ts very 
naturally described, and_ their diffe ‘ring characters are well 
discriminated. They grow up. Arthur, the eldest, becomes 
on his uncle’s death, Sir Arthur, and neglects Kis mother. 
Frederick, who becomes the hero of the tale, after carrying 
off college honours, obtains leave to accompany a friend ona 
tour to Rome, where he falls into the toils spread for him bya 
divorced adultress, and, without knowing her history, marries 
her. An eclaircissement taking place, the unhappy woman 
swallows a deadly draught. 


¢ « There '”’ said her barb’rous mother, ‘¢ there she lies ! 

« This is your work—enjoy her agonies. 

“ Nothing can save her—art in vain were tried— 

‘‘ And your revenge will soon be satistied.”’ 

** Revenge!” I cried; “ alas! may Heav'n as free 

‘« Forgive my sins, as I her wrongs to me!” 

She heard not—thunders might have spoke in vain, 

Amid that fever of delirious pain ; 

Till, faint and fainter grown, she silent lay, 

Unclench’d her pale, cold hands, and died away. 

You might have rouz’d a marble form as soon 

As broke the torpor of that death-like swoon. 

But Nature, strong im youth, holds fearful strife, 

Ere stops the crimson current, warm with life. 

She wake and saw me. O! that dying look! 

“‘ My Fred’ric here ?’’—and then her poor frame shook— 
* Say you forgive me—speak that blessed word— 

‘¢ How kind, how welcome death, those accents heard !’” 

“If ] forgive, Sophia ? what am I? 
“A poor, frail mortal—all infirmity : 
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“¢ One born in sin, and impotent as frail ! 

‘“‘ For pardon sue where pardon may avail. 

«‘ If Heav’n some dear, some precious moments spare, 

“ Hold fast the treasure, give thy soul to prayer. 

“* Cling tothe Cross! Redeeming mercy crave ! 

*< Certain to hear, omnipotent to save. 

* Who spared the thief on the accursed tree, 

‘* May purge thy crimes, may turn and look on thee.” 

A supernatural strength she seem’d t’have gain’d ; 

She kneel’d upright, though not an arm sustain’d. 

Her wretched. Mother strove to drag her back, 

O ! then what agonies my spirit rack ! 

** Touch, touch her not,” I cried, ‘ see, see, she prays ! 

‘¢ Eternity’s at stake!” Pale with amaze, 

The creature dropp’d upon her seat: that o’er, 

I saw and heard, remember’d her no more. 

Waking or sleeping, still my thoughts review 

The fearful scene ; and still, with terrors new, 

It seems to seize on my bewilder’d mind. 

i outstretch’d arms were rais’d, her fingers intertwin’d, 
er eyes turn’d upward, though they seem’d as blind. 

Her pale lips quiver’d—she appear’d to speak, 

But not a whisper did the awful stillness break. 

Her hands unclasp’d at length, th’ orison done, 

She dropp’d upon her pillow—she was gone.’ pp. 48—50. 


Such things are; and there is an air of fact about the tale, 
which makes us forget that we are reading poetry. We must, 
however, inform our readers, that it ends, as a morning of 
sorrow sometimes does, and as a poem always should, very 
happily. 

The above extract will shew, that Mrs. Wolferstan has at 
least one advantage over the lively Frenchman whose spirit 
she has so successfully caught: she has attained to a. higher 
wisdom than that which speaks in the apologues of the old 
Phrygian, to truths which leave far behind the sublimest 
strains of ancient or modern fable. 
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Art. VIII. Sketches of Field Sports as followed by the Natives of 
India, with Observations on the Animals, Also; an Accotnt of 
some of the Customs of the Inhabitants and natural Productions. 
A Description of the Art.of oe Serpents, with Remarks on 
Hydrophobia and Rabid Animals. By Daniel Johnson, former] 
Surgeon in the Hon. East India Company’s Service, and Resi- 
dent many Years at Chittrah in Ramghur. 8vo. pp. 262. Frontis- 
piece. Price 8s. London, 1822. 


[ a work on Indian Field Sports, we nese expected to 
find the Author losing the scent so completely as to break 
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olf from the pursuit of tigers and leopards to run down—-the 
Missionaries. The worthy Surgeon’s opinions as to the inex- 
pedicncy of any att mpts to ‘ change the relizion’ of the Hin- 
doous, should, howe ver, have passe dl unnotic ed, had he hot 
startled us by introducing the following citation from Sir Wm. 
Jones, as an authority for his own opinions. 


‘Sir Wm. Jones, in his Account of the Gods of Greece, Itely, and 
India, makes the following observations. ‘* We may assure ourselves 
that neither Musselmans nor Hindoos will ever be conve rted by any 


mission from the Church of Rome or any other Church.” 


In justice to the memory of that great and good man, we 
transcribe the whole of the passage in which this very un- 
enarded statement occurs.—‘ We may assure ourselves, that 
‘neither Musselmans nor Hindus will ever be converted by 
‘any mission from the Church of Rome, or from any other 
‘Church; and the only human mode, perhaps, of causing so 
vreat a revolution, will be to translate into Sanscrit and Per- 
stan, such chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Tsaiah, 
as are indisputably evangelical, together with one of the Gos- 
pels, and a plain prefatory discourse conti uning full evidence 
of the very distant ages in which the predictions themselves, 
and the history of the divine person predicted, were severally 
made public ; ‘and then quietly to disperse the work among 
the well-educated natives ; with whom, if in due time it failed 
of producing very salutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the strength of pre iudice 
and the weakness of unassisted reason.’ 

Now, from the entire passage, improperly garbled by Mr. 
Johnson, it is quite clear, that what, in the first part of the 
first sentence, Sir William Jones seems to declare impossible, 
cannot be the same thing which, towards the close, he holds 
out asa prob ible and hopeful result of the measures he recom- 
mends. Sir Wim. had the good sense to perceive, that the 
Romish missions had made no impression on either the Hindoo 
or the Mussulman population,—that the converts of such evan- 
velists as the Abbe Dubois for instance, were Hindoos and 
Mussulmans still ; and that any mission from any church, con- 
ducted after their example, must fail in bringing about a moral 
‘ revolution’ in the country. The very terms prove that he 1s 
not speaking of individual conversions, nor could he be igno- 

rant that both Mussulmans and indaos had been converted 
by the Apostolic Swartz and other Missionaries. But it is ob- 
servable, that ‘ the only human mode’ which Sir William con- 
sidered as likely to be ‘efticient, is that which the agents of the 
Bible Society and the Missionary Societies are now adopting. 
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Ifad that excellent man lived to witness the labours of Carey 
and of Martyn, we can easily imagine with what enthusiasm 
as an Orientalist, and with what purer joy as a Christian, he 
would have hailed the realization of the plan he here in part 
suggests. We cannot but believe that he would have been 
among the foremost to promote every such attempt to ‘ change 
’ ‘the religion’ of the Hindoos, strongly as he was inclined to 
view in the most favourable light their institutions, and san- 
guine and credulous as, in some instances, he shewed himself Pi 
in receiving the representations of the artful Brahmins. | Thus 
; much is at all events indubitable, that the sentence cited by I 
Mr. Surgeon Johnson trom a paper written above thirty years a! 
ago, could not have been written by Sir Wm. Jones, nor by 
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any man of competent information and integrity, had he been 
living in the present day. 
/ ‘We should not,’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘ hastily condemn the 
‘customs of the Hindoos because they are not agreeable to 
‘our way of thinking. It would ill become a man who is fond 
of hunting and shooting, to condemn as a foolish prejudice 
‘ their not liking to take away the life of any animal.’ And ; 
he proceeds to compare their customs, with our wearing wigs, ti 


‘ 





false teeth, stays, or hair-powder. Does Mr. Johnson imagine 
that it is the object of the Missionaries and Priests, to change aa 
| the national customs of the Hindoos,—to induce them to i} 


| adopt the English costume and to love field-sports? Or does 
7 he mean to include among the Hindoo customs which we ought 
not hastily to condemn, the practices of suttee, infanticide, pro- 
stitution, and the rites of Kalee, Veeshnoo, and Juggernaut ? 
| But how comes it that there are ‘ field sports followed by 
‘the natives of India,’—in a country where there exists this 
dislike to taking away the life of any animal? The answer 
would be, that the Mahommedans are the sportsmen. But 
how came the Hindoos to turn Mahommedans? It would 
seem that two false religions may agree very well together, 
| and that the conversion of a Hindoo into a Moslem is no very 
| difficult process. Why then should it be deemed a thing im- 
possible, that a Hindoo may become a Christian? All the 
field-sports of India, however, are not confined to Christian 
aud Mussulman hunters. For instance :— 
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‘ Shecarries are generally Hindoos of a low cast, who gain their 
livelihood entirely by —— birds, hares, and all sorts of animals ; 
some of them confine themselves to catching birds and hares, whilst 
others practise the art of catching birds and various unimals ; ano- 
ther description of them live by destroying tigers. f . 

‘ Those who catch birds, equip themselves with a frame-work of 
split bamboos, resembling the frame of a paper kite, the shape of the 
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top of a coffin, and the height of a man, to which green bushes are 
fastened, leaving two loop holes to see through, and one lower down 
for their rod to be inserted through. This frame work which is ver 
light, they fasten before them when they are in the act of catching 
birds, by which means they have both hands at liberty, and are 
completely concealed from the view of the birds. The rod which 
they use is about twenty four feet long, resembling a fishing rod, the 
parts of which are inserted within one another, and the whole con- 
tained in a walking stick. 

‘ They also carry with them horse-hair nooses of different sizes 
and strength, which they fasten to the rod; likewise bird-lime, and 
a variety of calls for the different kinds of birds, with which the 
imitate them to the greatest nicety: They take with them likewise 
two lines to which horse-hair nooses are attached for catching larger 
birds, and a bag or net to carry their game. 

‘ Thus equipped, they sally forth, and as they proceed through 
the different covers, they use calls, for such birds as generally resort 


there, which from constant practice is well known to them, and if 


any birds answer their call, they prepare accordingly for catching 
them ; supposing it to be a bevy of quail, they continue calling them, 
until they get quite close, they then arm the top of their rod with 
a feather smeared with bird-lime, and pass it through the loop-hole in 
their frame of ambush, and to hleh they continue adding other 
parts, until they have five or six out, which they use with great 
dexterity, and touch one of the quail with the feather, which ad- 
heres to them; they then withdraw the rod, arm it again, and touch 
three or four more in the same manner before they attempt to secure 
any of them. 

‘ In this way they catch all sorts of small birds not much larger 
than quail, on the ground and in trees. If a brown or black par- 
tridge answers their call, instead of bird time, they fasten a horse 
hair noose to the top of their rod, and when they are close to the 
birds, they keep dipping the top of their rod with considerable skill 
until they fasten the noose on one of their necks, they then draw 
him in and go on catching others in the same way. It is surprising 
to see with what cool perseverance they proceed. In a similar 
manner they catch all kinds of birds nearly the size of partridges.’ 


Ppp- 95—28. 


Another caste or tribe is elsewhere mentioned, a class of 
Pariahs, resembling the Africans in their physiognomy. 


¢ The inhabitants of the hills near Monghier and Baughlepore 
called Pahariahs, are of short stature, with large flat noses, and 
their hair is like wool; altogether they resemble the Africans on the 
coast of Guinea. In small Nagpore, the people are much of the same 
stature, with the same kind of hair, and are called Coles and 
Daungers. In the intermediate part of the same range of hills 
forming the district of Mamghur, the inhabitants appear to be 
# mixture between the before mentioned people, and the inhabitants 


of the lower part of Bengal; their hair being long, and their noses 
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not remarkably flat or sharp. The greater part of them are known 
by the appellation of Buoyeahs and Bouctas, who according to their 
tradition were the aborigines of that country, but from appearances, 
I should judge that they descended from an intercourse between the 
hill people with woolly hair and flat noses [who I imagine were the 
aborigines of that country] and the Bengalees. 

* These are Hindoos, and probably their casts go by other names in 
the Shaster or Barren Sunker. They have a great veneration for 
Brahmins, but eat of almost every kind of animal food, and few of 
them object to drink spirituous liquors.’ pp. 189—141. 


The following explanations of some of the Oriental customs 
may be new to most of our readers. 


‘ I shall begin with observing the custom which females have of 
colouring the palms of their hands, soles of their feet, and nails, 
red; which they do by pounding the leaves of mindy or hinnah (a 
species of thyrtle), mixing it with lime, and applying it to those 

arts, where it remains some hours. This is considered an ornament, 

ut I imagine it was first used to check the inordinate perspiration in 
the hands and feet, which prevails to a great degree with the natives 
of India, giving their hands a very disagreeable cold, clammy feel, 
like the sensation produced by handling a frog, and which the appli- 
cation alluded to, entirely removes. 

* The next 1 shall remark is, their blacking their eye-lids with 
powdered antimony : this custom must be of great pg oe as it is 
mentioned in the bible. It produces a strange contrast to the whites 
of their eyes, which are exceedingly clear. This, also, I conceive 
not to have been first used for ornament, but to cure or prevent the 
opthalmia tarsi, and it is one of the best remedies I know for it. 

‘ Again, females, after they attain a certain age, or get married, 
use an application to stain their teeth black. This, I also believe, 
was, and is used to destroy the tartar, and preserve the teeth and 
gums, which it certainly does. The time of life at which they first 
begin to use it, is when tartar collects most, and were it used solely 
for ornament, the young would all have their teeth black, which none 
of them ever have. This application is called ‘* Micee,”’ and what 
it is composed of, I cannot say ;—whatever it 1s, It destroys the 
tartar, hardens the gums, and makes the teeth of a jet black, without 
destroying the enamel,’ pp. 244—6. 


The rest of the multifarious contents of this volume, tigers, 
snakes, hydrophobia, witchcraft, manufactures, Ke. Ke. we 
must pass over. The volume is sufficiently amusing, though 
a somewhat dear eight-shillings worth. For all its defects, 
however, literal or literary, we are offered an ingenuous apology, 
which disarms severity. 

‘ In this book there are many faults. All such as are in the 


printing, 1 hope will be overlooked, under the consideration that the 
greatest part of the book was composed by a child not more thar 
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eight years and half old, Caroline Fowler, a daughter of the printer. 
EGO may be thought too conspicuous throughout. To describe 
what I have seen and fel t,—what I have heard,—what I knew sand 
what I thought; it was necessary to have frequent recourse to the 
monosyllable 17 but I hope it will not be thought that I have used it 
in any instance from vanity. I have borrowed occasionally from 
other books, but I have done it entirely with the view of corrobo- 
rating, or elucidating my own observations. My sole motive for 
writing the book, has been to wile away a few of the many tedious 
hours “during a long sickness, with an anxious desire to amuse the 
public, and to fulfil the duties of a protession: il man, by exerting the 
little ability I possess, for the good of my fellow creatures.” 


Art. 1X. The Eternity of Divine Mercy established, and unconditional 
Reprobation discarded: in Remarks upon Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Sermon published in the Methodist Magazine, for Sept. 1824. 
By William Catton, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Uley, Glouces- 
tershire. 8vo. pp. 32. London. 1824. 


TOT having seen the sermon of Dr. Clarke which is alluded 
to, we do not feel competent to pronounce upon its merits 
or demerits ; but we should not have deemed the position ani- 
madverted upon by Mr. Catton, liable to serious objection, had 
what we presume to be the Dr.’s meaning been couched in other 
words. The position is, that ‘ there are attributes which now 
‘belong to God, which are not essential to his nature: he is 
‘merciful, but, before the fall of man, this could not have been 
‘one of his attributes.’ Dr. Clarke must mean, that there are 
manifestations of the Divine benevolenee which could not have 
taken place before the entrance of sin. For what 1s mercy, 
but benevolence exerted towards the miserable? A man, on 
becoming a parent, has a new direction given to his aflections ; 
but it would be strange to represent him as acquiring a new 
attribute. Should his child prove disobedient, and, as_ the 
consequence of his own folly and crime, draw down on him- 
self misfortune and suflering, this individual is subjected to 
a distinct and peculiar exercise of his parental affection : does 
this invest him with a new attribute? If it does not, 1t must 
be incorrect to speak of Mercy in the Divine Mind, as a new 
attribute of the Perfect, U nehang¢ able Godhead. But, in- 
stead of treating Dr. Clarke’s position as a theological! error, 
candour re quires us to consider it as a mere verbal 1 Mmaccurac y 9 
which we are nevertheless surprised that he should have fallen 
into. 
It is not for the sake of the refutation which this sermon 
supp ‘hes of the posit ion supposed to be maintained by Dr. 
Clarke, that we are induced to notice it, but for the sensible 
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remarks which tt contains on the second subject noticed in the 
title-page. 


‘ Who is it,’ asks Mr. Catton, ‘ that holds the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional reprobation? Dr. C. does not say. I believe that he would 
not wilfully misrepresent the sentiments of any Christian, or of any 
body of Christians. At the same time, would not many of his hear- 
ers understand what he said, as being applicable to the Calvinists? 
Would they not think, that he was exposing an article of their 
creed? Llowever, let Dr. C. mean what he would, and his hearers 
conclude as they would; be it known that the Calvinists have long 
discarded the doctrine of unconditional reprobation. And I do not 
believe that this tenet is held by any denomination in the present age, 
the Antinomians alone excepted. And I hope that the difference be- 
tween a Calvinist and an Antinomian is understood by Dr. C. and by 
every Christian in Britain. 

‘ Some ministers, who call themselves Calvinists, sometimes de- 
nounce Arminianism as being a most damnable heresy. And if we 
hear many who call themselves Arminians, they vociferate loudly and 
long against Calvinism, as being most horrid and monstrous. I know 
that Tam but of yesterday; yet I would say, brethren, you are en- 
caged in a work,— 

“ Which might fill an angel’s heart, 

And fill’d a Saviour’s hands.”’’ 

You are called to be fellow-helpers; to be the messengers of the 
churches, and the glory of Christ; to turn many unto righteousness, 
that you may shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the 
sturs for ever and ever! And can you thus prostitute your office? 
Is it right to spend your strength in exciting bad dispositions in your 
hearers, instead of editying them with the truths of the “ common 
salvation??? Alas! is it in this manner that the ministers of Christ 
discharge their duty? One would suppose that a minister had 
enough to do in the pulpit ; seeing that he has to oppose the common 
enemy, to teach the truths of the law and the gospel of God, and to 
prepare his hearers for an everlasting heaven. If he attended to 
these things as he ought, he would find no opportunity for caricatur- 
ing the sentiments of his fellow Christians. Think, while the Calvi- 
nist is declaiming against the Arminian, and the Arminian against 
the Calvinist, a fellow creature sinks into destruction, and exclaims, 
‘* No man cared for my soul!”’ pp. 20—22. 

Mr. Catton states as his reasons for discarding the doctrine 
referred to, 1. That those passages of Scripture -which have 
been cited in proof of it, have no reference to it whatever; 2. 
That it is inconsistent with the goodness of God; 3. That it 
is inconsistent with the equity of the Divine government; 4. 
That it is inconsistent with Scripture ; 5. That it is inconsist- 
ent with future rewards. 7 

Excepting an expression or two at p. 14, about risible 0W- 
ers, the sermon is written in a very becoming and catholic 

spirit. 
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Art. X. Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some Parts o 
Flanders, Holland, and the North of France, in the Autumn of 
1817. By a Deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety. 8vo, pp. xvi., 5386. Price 16s. Edinburgh, 1823. 


GARDENER’S tour in search of—not the picturesque, 

but—other objects of taste ; the esculent and the aroma- 
tic, flowers and fruit! Surely, here we have completely real- 
ised, the omni tulit punctum. We have had botanical travels, 
agricultural travels, geological travels, classical travels, and 
why not a horticultural tour? The foreigner who should come 
to visit England, and return without seeing Kew Gardens and 
Covent Garden market, would have missed two of the fairest 
sights the neighbourhood of the metropolis affords, Her gar- 
dens are the pride of England, as her gardeners are the boast 
of Scotland ; and when the two meet together, a good English 
garden and an intelligent Scotch gardener, neither the land of 
tulips, nor the vine-covered hills of France, can match with 
Britain m these productions of Art. 

We have been not a little entertained in accompanying our 
worthy Horticulturist on his continental tour. He takes us 
out of the dusty high road, spreads flowers in our path, and 
makes us feel at home with Nature, the aniteret mother, 
where every thing else is foreign. Instead of dry catalogues 
of Guido’s, and Correggio’s, and Canova’s, he leads us through 

allery after gallery of beauties that mock the rivalry of 
Titian’s colouring, and not seldom makes our mouth water at 
the description. ‘ 

To those readers who have a garden of their own, in which 
they can pursue what Cowley styles ‘ the pleasantest work ‘of 
‘human industry,’ and who have 


* In books and gardens placed aright 
Their noble, innocent delight,’ 


this volume will be highly acceptable. For the benefit of 
others, we shall endeavour to glean from the Author’s pages a 
few matters of more general, if not higher interest. 

The Deputation landed at Ostend, and proceeded to Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp. The latter city was once distingiiinhed 
for its gardens, but all its botanists and florists have passed 
away. All the large trees round the city were felled by order 
of Carnot, in 1814, but great numbers of young ones have 
since been planted ; and Mr. Neill remarks, that ‘ the inhabi- 
‘tants of this part of the Continent undoubtedly excel us in 
‘ attention to arboraceous decoration.’ In the Low Countries, 
we are told, diflerent kinds of forest trees, particularly elm and 
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ash, are trained in a particular way in the nurseries, with the 
view of being planted on the sides of streets or by the high- 
ways. We cannot forbear expressing the wish that this formed 
part of our improved system of road-making. But Mr. 
M*Adam is no friend to trees by the road-side, his rinciples 
leading him to decline the shade. The ‘* same kind of taste’ 
that leads the worthy Antwerpers to rear trees on the margin 
of their quays, induces them also to train vines and ornamental 
shrubs x Nees the front of their houses in the streets. One 
ancient vine, described by Mr. Neill, extended its two main 
horizontal branches about thirty feet in each direction, while 
some of the vertical branches reached to the eaves of the roof, 
a height of from 30 to 40 feet. The only newspaper which 
Antwerp affords, is the ‘ Journal constitutionel, commerciel, et 
‘ litteraire de la Province d’Anvers.’ 


‘It comes forth daily, but consists only of a small folio sheet, 
which does not contain as much matter as one page of our common 
English newspapers. Each publication seldom displays more than a 
dozen of advertisements. The articles of news are always written 
in French; the advertisements frequently in Flemish. This Antwerp 
Journal, in what may be called its leading article, constantly evinces 
the greatest antipathy to Britain. In this way, it contrives to give 
vent to the regret felt for the overthrow of Bonaparte ; an event 
which, notwithstanding his arbitrary measures, seems to be very gene- 
rally deplored by the Brabantines.’ p. 113. 


The theatre was open, and the play-bills announced a new 
piece under the title of ‘ La Femme a vendre, ou le Marché 
* Keossais,’ the author supposing Smithfield to be in Scotland ! 
Judging from external appearances, Mr. Neill says, supersti- 
tion is more prevalent here than even at Ghent. 


‘ The corner of almost every street presents a Madonna and Child, 
the former generally with a dress of glaring colours, and with a 
gilded glory round the head. These figures are not erected at the 
public expense, but result from the piety or the repentance of indivi- 
duals, who appropriate sums of money for these purposes. It is 
somewhat strange, that they were all swept from the streets by Bona- 
parte, and have been restored since the accession of the present Pro- 
testant King of the Netherlands. Within an inclosuré not far from 
the church of St. Calvary, there is a very extraordinary groupe of 
figures as large as life: the subject is the crucifixion, and the cross 
rises more than twenty feet high. The design and the workmanship 
appear to be good; but the effect on our mind was too painful to per- 
mit us to examine the thing as a work of art. One of us entering 
the cathedral this afternoon, witnessed the vesper service, and the 
celebration of mass at one of the side altars. Here, for the first time, 
were to be seen a few well-dressed females; for so much do the re- 
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mains of Spanish customs still regulate the _practi¢ e of the Antwer. 
pians, that it is unusual for ladies to appear in the streets, or even on 
the Penipierre, or principal promenade.’ p. 111. 


lu proceeding through this ‘land of meadows an dwaters, 
the Travellers made | inquiry after the storks, who visit Holland 
in the breeding season. They found that the gre at flock bad 
taken its departure abou. ten days before; thut is, about the 
middle of August. 


* We observed several of their nests, set ike wicker baskets on the 
roofs of the dwelling-houses ; and we had the good fortune to see 
one solitary dain still covering her brood, on account probably of the 
young one not having been sufficiently fledged to enable it tO accom. 
pany the main body. We persuaded the condugtor te allow us to 
get out of the carriage, and examine this rarity., The bird showed 
no sort of alarm, the. ooyevaar (as our Dutch friends called it) being 
privileged in Holland, In many places, where a new louse is built, 
a nest-box is erected on the gable, or on the ridge ofthe roof, partly to 
invite the bird to make a settlement, and partly, perhaps, to save the 
thatch of the roof, in case it shauld come without invitation. Pre- 
viously. to the great migration, the storks assemble in large groupes, 
and make an unusual noise It is known that they winter chietly in 
Egypt. Pope has finely alluded to this remarkuble instinct: 

* Who calls the council, states the certain day ? 
“ Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ?’ 

In the beginning of May, they return, like swallows, to their ‘former 
haunts, the old birds carefully seeking out their accustomed nests. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a stray stork crosses the Clamnel, and is 
seen on the English coast. It is there incessantly persecuted, It 
commonly perches on the roof of some thatched furm-house, where 
its experience leads it to hope for protection ; byt it is not the dwel- 
ling of a quiet Dutch boor: some pseudo sportsman of a farmer 
shoots the poor bird while at roost.’ pp. 117, 18 


Among the Dutch, the stork appears to be held almost a: 
sacred as by the Mahommedans. At ihe Hague, four tame 
storks were seen stalking up and down in the fish wurket 
where a small house resem) ling a dog’s kenvel. is appropriated 
to their use. They were in full plumage » and did not appear to 
have been pmioned, so as tu disable them from flying. Ai soli- 
tary stork was seen stalking in a marshy meadow pear Haarlen, 
and the Travellers were told, that a few ooyeraars generally 
spend the winter in that neighbourhood: How comes‘it that 

fe Batavian poets do not appeur to have noticed this socvial 
and picturesque bird / 

At Rotterdam, to which the Deput: ition proceeded from 
Antwerp, there are: now no uursernes of any note; the fruit- 
shops are few and ill-supplied ; and in the book shops, they 
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were, unsuccessful in procuring any work whatever on the 
gurdening of Holland. They were told, that no publica- 
tion on any branch of horticulture had of late years issued from 
the Datch press. The Tu/ipomunia,; too, has completely passed 
away, although this gorgeous flower is still the favourite of the 
Hollanders ; and at Haarlem, no little attention is given to their 
cultivittion. But there is no longer any occasion for a‘ sump- 
‘tuary law limiting the price of tulip-roots.’ The general 
price of choice, bulbs now varies, we are told, from about,5s. 
to 47s.2 afew kinds are valued at from 16s, to 33s.; and. the 
10st select new, and consequently rare varieties, seldom fetch 
more than from 30s. to 80s. The principal florists have their fa- 
vourite breeders, ‘and private lists are yearly published, in 
which it not unfrequently happens that the same variety of 
tulip Or hyacinth receives different appellatiors. 


* The heterogeneous nomenclature thus produced,’ adds Mr. Neill, 
* is amusing for its pomposity, and for the ingenuity with which it. is 
contrived to-catch the notice of the great, or to flatter the prejudices 
of foreigners. The Soveretn van de Nederlanden is now brought for- 
wurd.as a finer flower than the Koning van Holland; and La Reine 
Hortense is this year superseded by ta Duchesse de Berri. A. loyal 
Englishman is supplied with Georgius Tertius of several different co- 
lours, or with GuBaume Pitt or Mynheer Fox, as he may incline; 
while General Washington and Mynheer Franklin are at the service of 
those who come from the other side of the Atlantic.’” p. 198." 


The bronze statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam is described as 
sull producing an imposing etiect, but, in its present state, it 
does no credit to either the taste, the feeling, or even the clean- 
liness of Mynheers the Rotterdammers. The work has been 
disfigured by some ignorant painter, ‘ who has’ passed his un- 
‘ hallowed brush over the bronze ;? and while the inhabitants 
are scrupulously nice in keeping the streets opposite to their 
own doors perfectly clean, * oes suffer the space around the 
‘ pedestal of this fine statue to be contaminated in the most 
‘ offensive manner.’ We suppose that it is nobody's business to 
see to it. The trees of Rotterdam are of venerable aspect : the 
quays are adorned with elms and limes of more than a century's 
standing. ‘They are generally about fifty feet high, with boles 
extending nearly to half of their height. ‘ With the exception 
of Yarmouth,’ remarks Mr. Neill, ¢ scarcely any of our British 
‘ ports possess trees on their quays ; and whoever has seen the 
‘trees on the quays at Yarmouth, will admit that they are 
“highly ornamental.’—Nothing is more characteristic of a na- 
tion than its amusements. While the Author was at. Rotter- 
dam, he went one evening to visit the Schouwburg,.. \, 
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* The inscription on this pyere of amusement struck us as peculi- 
arly characteristic of a plodding commercial people: Door yver vrugt 
vaar, Through diligence riches. Certainly no where but in Rotter- 


dam would such a motto be considered as appropriate to a theatre.’ 


At Leyden, our Travellers found little to interest them, ex- 
cept the old Botanic garden of Clusius and Boerhaave, which 
does not greatly exceed two English acres. The greatest curi- 
Osity in it, Is ‘ the palm of Clusius,” which is more than 220 
years old, as Clusius undertook the direction of the Leyden 
garden in 1592, and died in 1609. Under his bust is the fol- 
lowing elegant compliment : 


‘ Non potuit plures hic guerere Clusius herbas, 
Ergo novas campis quzrit in Elysiis.’ 


A very remarkable flowering ash, grafted on a common ash 
stock, it ts said, by Boerhaave himself, was another object of 
peculiar interest to our Horticulturists. At Leyden, the once 
majestic Rhine, greatly diminished in size, is literally Lost 
umong the numerous canals, no branch of it entering the sea 
under that name. ‘The high street, the fine etlect of which is 
icreased by the curvature of its line, reminded the Travellers 
of Foregate-street at Worcester. 


* To the praise of the English town,’ they say, ‘ it may be added, 
that, in neatness and cleanliness, it is not surpassed by its Dutch 
rival ; and it must be admitted, that the Severn at Worcester is a 
much finer river than the Rhine at Leyden, 


At Amsterdam, the chief object of interest, next to the 
Botanic Garden and the Green | a is the Stadt-house. No 
visitant, Mr. Neill says, will ever find his expectations balked, 
or complain of exaggerated descriptions of this noble build- 
ing. 


‘ The difficulty of forming a sufficiently sure foundation’ (in the 
midst of a salt-marsh) ‘ for so massive a structure, must have been 
inconceivably great ; and the distance from which all the materials 
had to. be brought, must have vastly swelled the expense, This 
grand building was well calculated to convey to the mind of a stranger 
an exalted idea of the wealth and public spirit of the merchants of 
Amsterdam. But the glory has departed: this splendid edifice is no 
longer the Stadt-house of the Batavian Republic, but a palace of 
the King of the Netherlands. It was usurped by King Louis; and 
possession is retained by the present Royal Family. At the restora- 
tion in 1814, it was, in due form, offered back to the city ; but little 
faith, we are given to understand, was placed in the sincerity of the 
tender; and the burghers and merchants of this emporium of com- 
merce, after rearing a public edifice which has been classed among 
the wonders of the world, are now content to hold their municipal 
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councils in apartments comparatively dull, dirty, and ineommodious, 
We could not help remarking, that the open area surrounding the 
palace is not kept in a neat or even chal state ; while the spaces 
in front of private residences in the principal streets are in the trim- 
mest order. The proportional smallness of the main door, and the 
want of a portico, did not fail to strike us, and immediately recalled 
to our recollection our having long ago read some just criticisms to 
that effect. We readily procured admission ; and at once pronounced 
the Marble Hall to be by far the finest public’ room we had ever 
beheld. -But a detailed description of the interior of the building 
has been thought worthy of occupying two splendid volumes in folio ; 
and we could add nothing to the abridged accounts to be found in 
every book descriptive of Holland. The view of Amsterdam. from 
the roof is interesting; here only did we form a correct estimate of 
the multitude of shipping in the port. Having lately seen the com- 
paratively deserted harbour of Antwerp, we could not help reflecting 
on one cause of the contrast, and regretting the injustice done to the 
Brabantines in the closing of the Scheldt. , a tower on the roof is a 
set of musical hells, the chimes of which are excellent; very supe- 
rior indeed to those of St. Giles’s at Edinburgh.’ pp. 228, 9. 


Mr. Neill was much impressed, in passing through the Jews’ 
Quarter, with the appearance of this portion of ‘ the royal 


‘ people.’ In consequence of a fair, several thousands were 
now in the streets. 


« The women were walking about in their holiday dresses: many of 
them had very considerable claims to beauty, their features being 
regular and striking, and their complexions good: even the poorest 
of these Jewesses, we remarked, were adorned with rich. laces. 
Many of these last were flower-girls: but the flower-market was at 
this time nearly deserted ; Sunday, after morning service, being the 
chief day for nosegays, and Monday for the sale of showy plants and 
shrubs in flower-pots, The sallow complexion, the large nose, and 
the sonorous voice of the men, at once betrayed their origin. We 
experienced no more difficulty here in distinguishing the tone of a 
Jew, although he spoke Dutch, than in recognising the voice of an 
old-clothes-man in the streets of London. We felt that we witnessed 
a standing miracle,—the separation of this ancient “‘ peculiar people” 
from the various nations among which they are scattered ; while the 
descendants of the Romans, who conquered the whole known world, 
who sacked Jerusalem itself, are already irretrievably blended with 
the inhabitants of all the countries of Europe. 


« Amazing race! depriv’d of Land and Laws, 
A general Language, and a public Cause ; 
With a religion none can ngw obey, 

With a reproach that rione can take away : 

A People still, whose common ties are gone ; 
Who, mix'd with every Race, are lost in none. 


As far as he had opportunity of observing, it appeared: to 
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Mr. Neill, that the descriptions of the Dutch towns, generally, 
riven by Mr. Ray in 1663, Dr. Brown in 1668, Mr. Misson w 
687, and Dr. Northleigh in 1702, are applicable in almost 
every particylar to the same towns at the present day: ‘ so 
‘ comparatively stationary,’ he remarks, ‘ has Holland been, or 
‘ so averse the people to changes.” That part of Holland 
which they visited, left an impression exactly corresponding to 
the characteristic description given long ago, by Sir, Willam 
Temple. ‘ It is like the sea ina calm, and looks as if, after a 
‘ long eonteation between land and water, which it should 
‘ belong to, it had at leagth been divided between them.’ . The 
followme observations are important. 


* Metelerkamp remarks, that Holland was defended with dikes too 
soon. in former ages, the Rhine, at its embouchure, spread oyer 
a great surface of country, and the clay suspended in the waters was 
slowly and equally deposited aver the whole. At the present day, 
this deposit must take place chiefly in the flat part of the alveus of the 
river itself, and in the bottom of the lakes and canals im which it is 
lost. The progress of this silting up is universally acknowledged in 
Ilolland: in some places, the dottom of the river or-of the canal is as- 
certained to be already considerably higher than the meadows or 
corn-fields on each side. This unnatural condition cannot well endure 
for another age. The principal Dutch engineers, we understand, 
have projected a general reform in the waterstadt, on liberal and en- 
lightened principles. Instead of allowing, as at present, rieh indi- 
viduals and monied companies to heighten at pleasure the embank- 
ments for defence of their private properties, it has been proposed to 
open.a free course to the ocean in the lowest parts of the country, 
by having regard only to the natural course of the outlets, by keep- 
ing down all.private dikes there, and by raising very considerably the 
grand enbapkments. In the execution of this project, much ténjpo- 
rary iyconvenience must doubtless result to individuals occupying the 


lowest districts ; but in this way only can any prospect be inidlulged of 


the former state of things being restored. The soil or mud annually 
left by the overflowing of waters, would not only meliorate the 
lowest meadows and corn-lands, but would gradually raise them: 
while the main dikes would afford far greater security to the inhabi- 
tants in gencral.’ pp. 262, 3. 


The orchards and gardens of Holland are, on the whole, well 
managed. The Dutch excel the Flemings in producing vege- 
tables, but are inferior to the cultivators for the London mar- 
ket. ‘If, therefore, says Mr. Neill, * Fowler, in hs Worthies, 
‘ be correct in saying that kitchen-gardening crept from Hol- 
‘land into Kent, the English, it must be admitted, have 

creatly improved upon the lesson they thus received.’ But 
not only does England carry away the palm with regard to such 
plebeian commodities as vegetables: Paris itself must yield to 
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Covent Garden market in the patrician delicacies which it sup- 
plies. The quantity of ripe grapes ‘exhibited for sale in that 
market from the middle to the end of July 1821, would, if told, 
Mr. Neill says, surpass the belief of Parisian cultivators. At 
Paris, ripe grapes ufe tiot to be procured, dt ‘that season of 
the year, for any sum. 


*On the Lith of August, Prince Leopold, then on his way to 
Italy, dined with the English ambassador, when a splendid dessert 
was desirable; but ripe grapes could not be found at Paris. A price 
equal to 12s, per Ib. was paid for some unripe bunches, ibe to 
make a show, ‘for they were wholly unfit for table use. On the 2ist 
of the same! month, the Duke of Wellington being expeeted: to arrive 
to dinner, another search for ripe grapes was instituted througheut 
aris, but in vain.’ 

When pine-apples are wanted for the Ambassador's table, 
they are geverally procured from Covent Garden Market, ‘ by 
‘ means. of the Government messengers who are constantly 

passing between the two capitals.’ ! ! 

Upon the whole, it appears to be the result of the inquiries 
of the Deputation, that, in the practical science of horticul- 
ture, i its various branches, our countrymen ‘have little to 
leatn from their continental neighbours ; but, m ‘ arboraceous 
* decoration,’ they set our citizens an example which we should 
be glad to see followed under the direction of scientific phy- 
tol gysts, 


- — ——— —_——-- ——_—_- . —= 


Art. XI. Australia, with other Poems. By Thomas K. Hervey, Triv. 
Coll. Cambridge. f.cap 8vo. pp. 142. Price 6s. London, 1824. 


OETRY, in sowe minds, attains sufficient vigour to, put 
* forth its blossoms, but, not being indigenous. tothe soil, 
never fructities. There is efHorescence enough, in the present 
instance, to excite the expectation of more substantial produce ; 
but it remains to be seen what’ Mr. Hervey’s poetry may ripen 
into. He is, judging from bis volume, a young map, and 
a clever young man, but one who has not yet become, ‘in the 
Cambridge sense, a reading man. ‘It will be well if poetry 
should not divert him from’ the strendous prosecution of severe: 
studies. If he has genius, his taste will purify itself,..provided 
he do not yield himself to habits of intellectual dissipation. 
But be has much to learn and to ublearn. If the alliteration 
with which his poems abound be accidental, it is unfortunate : 
if designed, it is a bad omen. For instance : 


‘« Like legacies, the holiest and the last’— 
¢ The vistas which his spirit Joves to view’ — 
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Bright as that beauteous bud of rain-bow dies.’ 


¢ Borne by the billows, wafted by the breeze, 
Thy forests float’— 


Where the long lizard on the herbage lies’ — 
Thy merry masques, and moonlight carnivals.’ 


Lines of this kind occur perpetually, and the effect is at all 
events very uupleasing. 

Another fault which a young poet is almost sure to fall into 
Is the | verpe tual occurrence of some favourite word or epithet, 
alae his harp or his heurt, starry © r heavenly, magic or 
moonlight. Mr. Her rvey" 8 favourite ct Is holy. Thus‘ we 
have ‘ the holy twilight hour,’ the * holy gleam’ of moonlight ; 


—* echo breathes a holier tone ?’ 
a lady’s sigh ts holy, for we are told, that 


The evening gale that wanders by 
The rose is not so holy.’ 


A little extravagance ts pardovable, but Mr. Hervey’s matarer 
taste will revolt from such expressions as * the heaven of thy 
heart’ (addressed to Kilen),— 


‘ — Starlight is a gala of the skies,’ 
and agaia, speaking of Van Diemen’s land, 


‘ ——— adventure’s younger child 
Sits, like a bud of beauty, in the wild.’ 


This is Darwin out-Darwinized. The best passage in the 
leading poem ts the tollowing. 


* Isles of the orient —gardens of the east! 
Thou giant secret of the liquid waste, 
Long ages in untrodden paths concealed, 
Or, Dut in glimpses faint and few rev ealed, 
Like some chimera of the ocean-caves, 
Some dark and sphinx-like riddle of the waves, 
Till he — the northern Cidipus — unfurled 
His venturous sail, and solved it to the world ! 
Surpassing beauty sits upon thy brow, 
But darkness veils thy all of time, save now ; 
Enshrouded in the shadows of the past, 
And secret in thy birth as is the blast. 
If, when the waters and the land were weighed, 
Thy vast foundations in the deep were laid ; 
Or, ’mid the tempests of a thousand years, 
Where through the depths her shell the mermaid stcers, 
Mysterious workmen wrought unsecn at thee, 
And reared thee, like a Babel, in the sea ; 
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If Afric’s dusky children sought the sail 

Which yields her fruits without the tiller’s toil ; 

Or, southward wandering on his dubious way, 

Came to thy blooming shores the swarth Malay : 
*Tis darkness all :—long years have o’er thee rolled, 
Their flight unnoted, and their tale untold : 

But beautiful thou art, as fancy deems 

The visioned regions of her sweetest dreams; 

Fair as the Motte: in his fervour, paints 

The promised vallies of the prophet’s saints ; 
Bright with the brightness which the poet’s eye 
Flings o’er the long-lost bowers of Araby ;— 

The soul of beauty haunts thy sunny glades ; 

The soul of music whispers through thy shades ; 
And nature, gazing on her loveliest plan, 

Sees all supremely excellent—but Man!’ pp, 20—22. 


The minor poems are elegant. The least promising is ‘ My 
‘ Sister’s Grave :’ the subject should have inspired something 
much better. The Bacchanalian song at p. 124., ought not to 
have appeared in a volume dated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. Hervey onght to reserve adoration (p. 113.) 
for ngher objec's than departed spirits, even if they be those 
of the “ just made perfect.” To convince him that we throw 
out these hints with no unfriendly feeling, we make room for 
one of the most pleasing poems in the volume. 


‘ SERENADE. 


‘ Tis love’s own hour !—for the gentle moon 
Has girdled herself in her silver zone ; 

And wandered forth, where the winds are still, 
To her shepherd’s home on the dewy hill ; 
And the lily bows, with a sigh more sweet, 
Beneath the touch of the huntress’ feet ! 


¢ And the voiceless tale of the visionless breeze 
Is told, in sighs, to the jasmine trees ; 

And the am woos the lake to bliss, 

And kisses the stream with a lover’s kiss ; 

And the stars look light on the deep-blue sea, 
Whose waves reflect it slumberingly ! 


¢ And far in the quiet grove A 

The night bird utters his lonely lay ; 

And viewless echo repeats the tale 

To his lady-love in her distant vale ; 

And the rose looks up, with a tearful eye, 
And lists to its music silently ! 


‘ And the gossamer weaves, in the holy light, 
His scarce seen web, like a far delight ; 
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Munter’s Narrative of Count Struensee. 


A curtain hung ’twixt earth and sky, 

As fair and frail as a phantasy | 

And myriad forms, in the moonbeam pale, 
Dance in the maze of the mystic veil ! 


* And spirits are flitting on shadowless wings ; 
And sounds are hushed into murmurings ; 

And each low gale, as it wanders by, 

Seems fraught with the breath of a young heart’s sigh ; 
And beautiful things are all gliding about, 

And all that is fair—save the fairest—is out! 


* Awake my love !—’tis love’s own hour! 

His spirit is breathed upon every flower ; 

His oracles lie all around, 

In every sight, and oh every sound ; 

And ever heaven and earth is thrown 

A spell of beauty—like thine own!’ pp. 81—83. 


Art. XII. A Narrative of the Conversion and Death of Count Stra- 
ensee, formerly Prime-Minister of Denmark. By Dr. Munter. 
Translated from the German in 1774, by the Rev. Dr. Wedder- 
born. With an Introduction and Notes. By Thomas Rennell, 
B.D. F.R.S. Vicar of Kensington, &c. 8vo. Price 8s. 1824. 


HE history of the accomplished and profligate Count 
* Struensee, up to the period of his apprehension and im- 
prisonment, together with the fact of his execution, must be 
well-known to our readers; but few among them are, pethaps, 
aware that, like Lord Rochester, whom he resembled in his life, 
he died a believer and a penitent. The present volume ts a 
re-publication of a scarce wey written by the clergyman ap- 
pointed to visit the Count durnng his imprisonment, and giving 
an account of the conversations which were the means of his 
conversion. Mr. Rennell, the Editor, enjyoms upon his readers 
to bear in mind, that ‘ this is no high-wrought tale of imstan- 
‘ taneous conversion, nor Was it written for the sake of serving 
‘any fanatical purpose, or of producing effect ;° an intimation 
not unnecessary, pre rhaps, considering that the class of readers 
whom it was wished to concillate, would stumble at the very 
word conversion. 


‘It has not,’ he adds, ‘ even the peculiar solemnity and eloquence 


to recommend it, which we find in Bishop Buraet’s account of the 
death-bed of Rochester. it is a plain and simple diary of the occur 


rences which took place at each interview, which Munter regularly 


recorded after leaving the Count.’ 


Dr. Munter had a task of no ordinary deheacy, of which he 
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appears to have acquitted himself with equal prudence and 
ability. At the first interview, the Count reeeived him ‘ with 
‘a sour and gloomy countenance, in the attitude of a man who 
‘ was prepared to receive many severe reproaches, with a si- 
‘lence that shewed contempt.’ His benevolent visiter suc- 
ceeded, however, in gaining his confidence so far as to obtain 
from him the following declaration of his infidel creed. 


‘It was true, he was very far from being a Christian, though he 
acknowledged and adored a Supreme Being, and believed that the 
world and mankind had their origin from God. He could never 
persuade himself, that man consisted of two substances. He looked 
upon himself and all other men as mere machines: he had borrowed 
this system, not from de la Mettrie, whose book he had never read, 
but had formed it by his own meditation. It was God that first ani- 
mated this human machine; but, as soon as its motion ceased, that 
is, when man died, there was no more for him either to hope or fear. 
He did not deny that man was endowed with some power of liberty, 
but his free actions were determined only by his sensations. There- 
fore, man’s actions could be accounted moral, only as far they related 
to socicty. Every thing that man could do, was in itself indifferent, 
God did not concern himself about our actions, and if their conse- 
quences were in man’s power, and he could prevent their being 
hurtful to society, nobody bad a right to reproach him about them. 
He added, he must own that he was sorry for some of his actions, 
and, in_particular, that he had drawn others into his misfortunes; 
but he feared no bad consequences or punishments after this life. 
He could not see, why such punishments were necessary to satisfy 
the justice of God, even though he allowed that God regarded our 
actions. Man was punished already enough in this world for his 
transgressions. He himself wos certainly not happy during the time of 
his greatest prosperity. He had, at least during the last months of us 
to struggle with many disagreeable passions. One of his principe 
objections against Christianity, was, that it was not universal. It it 
were really a divine revelation, it absolutely should have been given 
to all mankind.’ pp. 10, 11. 


Such are the vague, gratuitous assumptions which form the 
creed of the credulous sceptic; the result, as Mr. Rennell 
justly remarks, not of investigation, but of indolence, not of 
knowledge, but of ignorance. Struensee frankly coyfessed, at 
the second interview, that his views were nothing more than a 
‘ philosophical hypothesis ;’ but his mind was not composed or 
serene enough, he alleged, in his present situation, to examine 
his principles : ‘it was now ¢ov late.’ He consented, however, to 
read a volume of religious meditations, which his Visiter left 
with him. ‘The perusal of this book seems to have made a 
very favourable impression. ‘Oh, l hope now,” he exclaimed ’ 
at the next interview, ‘and wish for immortality.” Dr. Munter, 
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72 Munter’s Narrative of Count Struensee. 


satisfied with this concession, judiciously desisted from prose- 
cuting the philosophical argument. ‘ | was afraid,’ he says, 
‘ that these speculative truths might detain us too long, and 

‘ mislead us to various researches which are but little adapted 
‘ to make the heart better. He now endeavoured to convince 
the Count, that, in that future life which he hoped and wished 
for, he could not promise himself an agreeable fate ; ‘that even 
according to his own principle, he w ould be unable to account 
for his actions at the bar of God. Perceiving that he was not 
by any means so much grieved at thinking he had offended 
God and made himself miserable, as that he had entailed ruin 
on his friends, Dr. Munter ‘ laid hold on this sensation,’ and 
endeavoured to support and increase it. ‘1 hoped,’ he says, 
‘ his pain might by degrees bee “ome more general, and extend 
« itself over his other crimes.’ The Editor's remarks on this 
point in the narrative are highly judicious. 


© This view of Munter is quite correct and worthy of attention. All 
attempts to eradicate confirmed infidelity by abstract argument alone 
will be fruitless. A sceptic has seldom any objection to enter into 
discussions respecting the nature, the immateriality, the immortality 
of the soul, or such sort of subjects, as they give him ample scope 
for the display of his sophistry and ingenuity. And even if by an 
able opponent he should be ey defeated, he is still as far removed 
from conviction as ever. His pride, the very enemy whom it \is our 
object to subdue, is flattered and Paatathan, by the contest. If, infi- 
delity proceeds ultimately from corruption of the heart, the heart 
must be the object of attack ; otherwise, the understanding, influ- 
enced as it always is in such cases by the passions, will never have 
free play, nor come to an unbiassed determination. Some good 
feeling which yet remains, must be awakened and brought into action. 
Such was the course pursued by Munter in the case before us. He 
touched the heart of Struensee upon one of the few good points which 
yet remained—his affection for his friends ; and we see the beneficial 
result.’ 


Struensee was evidently much softened by this interview. 
Touched by Dr. Munter’s reference to his friends, he burst into 
tears, and owned that he found himself in this respect very 
culpable, asking if the Dr. did not think that God would for- 

ive him on the ground of such ‘ philosophical repentance.’ 
te was answered - 


* « According to my notions of repentance, 1 can give you no 
hapes. 1 know but one way to receive God's pardon, and that is, 
not by a philosophical, but a Christian repentance. | cannot yet pro- 
duce the reasons why I am obliged to think so ; but if you reflect on 
(yod's mercy, 10 which you trust, you will find that it is this very 
mercy which makes it nece ssary for him to be just, and to shew his 
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aversion to moral evil. Such merey as that of Goi, which cannot 
degenerate into weakness, must no doubt be very terrible te him who 
has offended against it.” ’ 

On Dr. Munter’s expressing his hope that the Count would 
even yet, upon good grounds, think himself ardoned by God, 
and be able to die with comfort and hope, the unhappy man 
with a deep-fetched sigh exclaimed, (the first accents of ge- 
nuine prayer, probably, his lips had ever uttered,) ‘ May God 
‘ grant it.’ His visiter took advantage of it, to urge the ne- 
cessity of prayer, at first in indirect terms, reminding him tbat 
‘ favours are not forced upon any body,’ and that it was nata- 
ral for him to look out for the greatest that could be bestowed 
upon him. On his urging this point, the Count asked, whe- 
ther a hearty wish addressed to God was not prayer. ‘The Dr. 
assented. It was not the time to represent, that in orde? to 
prove that it came from the heart, and partook of the character 
of prayer, it must be followed up by the reiterated expression 
of devout desire. : 

At the next interview, the Count recurred to the idea, that it 
was now too late te beg for God’s mercy, and that perhaps he 
sought it, in his present situation, only out of necessity. He 
expressed an anxiety that the‘book which Dr. Munter had lent 
him, should be read by some of his infidel friends. 

At the seventh conference, these hopeful symptoms having 
been followed by the most ingenuous confessions of his past 
crimes, Dr. Munter drew from his pocket a letter from Struep- 
see’s father, which he had had for some days in_ his, pocket. 
This letter is one of the most touching and admirable specimens 
of piety, tenderness, and eK / we ever met with, The Count 
was entirely subdued by it. e cannot pursue. the details of 
the successive conferences. He declared at this interview, that 
he already frequently prayed. 

Dr. Munter was introduced to the Count, March 1, 1972. 
On the 28th of April, their last conference (the 38th) was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the officer who came to conyey 
him to the place of execution. His faithful and benevolent 
friend attended him to the last, received his dying confession 
of faith, and was in the act of directing his mind te the Sa- 
viour, when the ax fell. Appended to the narrative, 1s a paper 

drawn up by Struensee himself, giving an account of his con- 
version. 

We have no room for further remarks on this highly mter- 
esting volume; and the respected Editor is gone beyond the 
reach of our acknowledgements. 
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Aer. Xl. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


Early in December will be published, Translated by the Rev. fdward Craig, 
in thick S8vo. the Plenary Inspiration of A.M. with a biographical Memoir, 
the Scriptures asserted ; the Principles foolscap 8vo. It will be the only com- 
of their composition investigated; and plete and faithful translation ever pub- 
ohjectrons to their divinity proved to be lished. 


unfounded ; in six lectures (very greatly 7 : , 
; , : : New Edition of Doe re’s F { 
enlarged’) delivered at Albion Hall, Lon- . A ' they Doddridge’s Family 
yet Expositor, in one very large volume, 


don Wall, by Samuel Noble. hoe titeal Slade ‘th ' . 
In the press, Paseal’s Thoughts on super royal yctavo, with a beautifnl 
: portrait on steel, 


Religion, and otber important subjects. 


Arr. XIV. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


M‘Laurin. With an introductory essay, 


THEOLOGY. 
by the Rev. John Brown, Pdinbarch. 


The Mourner’s Companion = contain.  12mo. 6s. 6d. boards 
ing Flavel’s Token for Mourners-—-Ce- An Essay on the OWligations of Chris- 
cis Visit to the House of Mourning — gjans ty obeerve the Lord's Supper every 
—~Shaw’s Welcome to the Plague, Fare- Lord’s-Day. By J. M. Cramp. 8vo, Qs, 


well to Life, and the Angelical Life. 
With an introductory essay, by Robert 
fiordon, D.D. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. 

Essays and Sermons of the Rev. John 


On the Use of Music in Devotion: a 
Sermon. Ry the Rev, J. Topham, M.A. 
Rae 


sccatiitthtaants cis 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

COMPLAINTS have reached us from some esteemed corres- 
pondents respecting the article on Hinton’s Life of Hinton, in our 
September Number. It has been thought that the sxaviter m modo 
was not sufficiently united to the /ortiter mm re, in handling the 
abettors of strict communion. As this opinion has been expressed 
by some of onr Baptist friends who unite in our sentiments and prin- 

ciples on this point, we owe it, perhaps, to them, to offer a few words 
in explanation. ' 

We beg to state in the first place, that had we not considered the 
subject as forced upon our notice by the passage referred to in the 
volume under review, and the disingenuous use which had been 
elsewhere made of it, we should gladly have declined touching on so 
delicate a point ; and we hope to gain credit for this reluctance when 
it is recollected, that Mr. Hall's masterly Reply to Mr. Kinghorn 
has been suffered, perhaps unjustifiably, to remain unnoticed in our 
Review. It was assuredly from no idea that any thing could be 
added to the force and persuasiveness of his arguments, that the few 
cursory remarks were thrown out which the subject seemed to call 
for. Will it be contended that we ought to have carried our for- 
bearance so far as still to have maintained a total silence; since 
to touch a morbil part, however gently, must inevitably give pain ? 
We believe that no mode of expression, how ingenious soever, could 
render our propesitions palatable in certain quarters; but we much 
regret if they have assumed a form unnecessarily offensive. 

The Reviewer describes the tenet in question as assigning to 
echism a place among the articles of faith. In this assertion, he was 
not conscious of either originality .or extravagance. Mr. Hall has 
said much the same thing, though he has said it better. ‘ If they 
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( Bracolnerite) are admitted to be a part of the universal church, 
and he (Mr. Kinghorn) still contends for their exclusion, this is 

formally to plead jor a schism in the body. Qu this principle, the 
* pathetic exhortations to perfect cooperation and concord, drawn 
trom the beautiful analogy betwixt the mystical and natural body, 
insisted upon in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, are com letely 
superseded; and ove member, instead of being prohibited from 
saying to another, I huve no need of thee, is taught to shrink from 
its contact as a contamination,’ p. 192, * Let this principle be 
once established and fairly acted upon, and there is no question but 
that divisious will succeed to divisions, and separations to scpa- 
rations, until two persons possessed of freedom of thought will 
scarcely be found capable of walking together in fellowship; and 
an image of the infinite divisibility of matter will be exhibited, in 
the breaking down of churches imto smaller and smaller portions. 
An admirable expedient, truly, for keeping the unity of the Spirit 
‘in the bond of peace!’ p. 178. Once more, ‘ The true state 
of the question is, whether that Article of the Apostles’ Creed 
which asserts the communion of saints, is to be merged in an exclusive 
‘ zeal for baptism, and its systematic violation to remain unchecked 
‘ in deference to party feelings and interests.’ p. xiv. 

The Reviewer ventured to say, that we can only cease to wonder 
at such a tenet’s obtaining advocates among good men, when we 
recollect that Pascal believed in transubstantiation, and Fenelon in 
the authority of the Pope. Mr. Hall has used similar language. 
‘ Let him (Mr. Kinghorn) reflect on the enormous impropriety of 
« demanding a greater uniformity among the candidates for admission 
‘ into the church militant, than is requisite for a union with the 
‘ church triumphant,—of pretending to render a Christian society 
‘an enclosure more sacred and more difficult of access, than the 
* abode of the Divine Majesty,—aad of investing every little Baptist 
teacher with the prerogative of expelling from his communion, 
‘ a Howe, a Leighton, or a Brainerd, whom the Lord of Glory would 
‘ welcome to his presence. 7ransubstantiation presents nothing more 
‘ revolting to the dictates of common sense.’ p. 265. 

The Reviewer has characterised the spirit of the cause as both an 


o 


intolerant and a malignant spirit. Stronger language has been used , 


by Mr. Hall on this point. ‘ I cannot,’ he says, speakiag of the 


abettors of strict communion, ‘ sufficiently express my surprise at the - 


‘ loftiness of their pretensions, and the arrogance of their language. 
‘In their dialect, all Christians besides themselves, are * opposed to 
‘ “a Divine command,”’ * refuse subjection to Christ, and violafé the 
« « Jaws of his.house.”’’ p,2i. He cites from Mr. Kinghorn the fol- 
lowing astonishing and appalling sentiments: ‘ “ Whatis the meaning 
‘ of the term condition? In whatever sense the term can apply to 
‘ the commission of our Lord, or to the declarations of the Apostles 
‘ respecting repentance, jaith, and baplism, is not baptism a con- 
‘ dition either of communion, or of salvation, or of both? Do the 
‘ conditions either of salvation or of communion, change by time? 

Are they annulled by being misunderstood ?”’ Here, as Mr. Hall 
remarks, it is plainly intimated, that baptism is as much a condition 
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of salvation as faith and repentance. But further, Mr. Kinghorn 
* contends that the mere absence of a ceremony, or, if you please, 
‘ an incorrect manner of performing it, is of itself sufficient, exclusive 
‘ of every other consideration, to incur the forfeiture of Christian 
wivileges,—of the privileges in general which arise from faith. It 
‘ is not, according to him, merely the forfeiture of a title to the 
* Eucharist which it involves ; that, he informs us, is not more affected 
* by it than any other privilege: it is the universal privation of Chris- 
‘ tian immunities which is the consequence of that omission.’ p. 90. 
In perfect unison with the sentiments here cited by Mr. Hall from 
Mr. Kinghorn, are the following declarations respecting the duty of 
excommunicating all peedobaptists, from another pen. 

‘ If Christ has given such a power (of discipline) to his churches, 
‘ they must have an undoubted right to exercise it, and be culpable 
* in neglecting it; and so, the whole church at Corinth are blamed 
‘ for tolerating the incestuous person. If a single private trespass 
committed against a brother, must, without repentance, exclude 
from the communion, according to Matthew xviii. 17., by. what 
* rule are we to receive into our communion such as neglect or despise 
‘a plain and public institution of the Lord Jesus Christ? This 
would be to assume a dispensing power, to connive at their neglect, 
and to become partakers of their sin ; nay, Im many respects, we 
* should be more gully and inconsistent than they. More guilty, as 
‘ knowing more of the obligation, nature, and importance of baptism 
‘ than they are supposed to do.’* It is added in a note to the next 
page: Several Baptist congregations admit unbaptized persons into 
‘ their communion. Mr. Booth has fully exposed the absurdity and 
‘ inconsistency of such a heterogeneous communion, especially on 
* the part of the Baptists; though I think he pays too great a com- 
* pliment to their sincerity, conscientiousness, and integrity.’ 

Shall we, then, be thought to have used tog strong language, in 
describing the spirit manifested towards those Tsaptist churches that 
have dared to act upon the principle of Christian communion, as 
both intolerant and malignant? 

At p. 272. line 19. there is an inaccuracy which ought to have 
been noticed as an erratum: the designation particular, is used in 
opposition to national churches. The remark applies to congrega 
tional churches generally ; but the words should have run,—‘ and 
€ strict Baptist churches.’ 

One word more, with regard to that part of Mr. Hinton’s life 
which suggested the Reviewer’s observations. Would it not be a 
happy circumstance for our churches, if their pastors were exposed 
to no severer trials than those which arise from the deprecated union 
of Baptists and Peedobaptists? Had Mr. Hinton accepted the call 
which he received from the London church referred to, might he not 
have had to contend with sources of uneasiness far more serious than 
any which he experienced at Oxford? Let the history of the two 
churches supply the answer, and decide which system is most con- 
ducive to the prosperity of a church, and the promotion of the in- 
terests of relimion 


——_ - -- — —- = —_———— 
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